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For a CHRISTMAS GIFT, or for Yourself, 


one °f KLACKNER’S 
LATEST ETCHINGS: 


Evening in a Hamlet of Finistere. 
By W. L. Larturor, from the Painting by 
oy = Breton. Acknowledged by connoisseurs to 
the best reproduction of Breton's work. Remark 
proofson parchment. Remark proofs on Japan paper. 


St. Cecelian Repose. ByAnna Lea Merritt 
Old Trinity. By J. T. Bentvey. 
Chorister Boys. By F. M. Spigcve. 
Home of Evangeline. By F. Ravsicuecx. 
Colonial Days. By Jas. S. Kine. 
OR ONE OF Harbor of Quebec. By SrerHen Parrisu. 
KLACKNER’S The Golden Age. By Benj. Lanprr. 
Naming the Day. After F.C. Jonss. 
Eve. By Mrs. Anna Lea Merrit. 
PORTFOLIOS. Silence. After Wm. Buiss Baker 
May Festival. By F.M. Grecory. 
WITH STANDS IN Venice and Dordrect. By Tuos. Moran. 
" Swallow’s Home. By J. H. Micisrauan. 
EBONY, ASH, CHERRY (22 Purchasers of my COPYRIGHTED Encravings 


and Etchings have an absolute protection from inferior 
’ ANY reproduction such as all imported prints are liable to— 
or MAHOGANY. there being no international copyright law to protect 
the latter—so when you are visiting art stores in any 
Send for Price List, and for Pam- part of the United States, don’t fail to ask for 
Klackner’s American Engravings and Etchings. 


phlet on * Proofs and Prints,” Cc. KLACKNER, 
Price, 10 Cents. 17 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 








BULLETIN OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


DECEMBER, 1887. 
FOR SALE BY 


BAUM AND GEDDES 
28 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Engravings on Wood. Engravings on Wood by members of the So- 
ciety of American Wood-engravers. With descriptive letter-press 
by W. M. Larran. Popular edition, large folio, ornamental covers, 
$12.00. 

The Wonder-Clock ; or Four-and-twenty Marvelous Tales : being one 
for each hour of the day. Written and illustrated with 160 drawings 
by Howarp Py e, author of ‘* Pepper and Salt,” ‘“‘ The Rose of 

With Verses by KATHARINE PYLE. Large, 8vo. 


Paradise,” etc. 


Illuminated cloth, $3.00. 
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Horse, Foot and Dragoons. Sketches of Army Life at Home and 
Abroad. By Rurus FarrcHitD ZocBauM. With illustrations by 
the author. Square, 8vo. Extra cloth, $2.00. 


Modern Italian Poets. Essays and Versions. By W. D. Howe tts, 
author of “ April Hopes,” etc. With portraits, r2mo. Half-cloth, 
uncut edges, gilt tops, $2.00. 

An Unknown Country. A Trip through the North of Ireland. By the 
Author of “‘ John Halifax, gentleman,” (the late Mrs. D. M. Craik). 
Richly illustrated by Frederick Noel Paton. Square. 8vo. Orna- 
menta! cloth, $2.50. 

The Boy-Travelers on the Congo Adventures of Two Youths in a 
Journey with Mr. Henry M. Stanley, ‘“‘ Through the Dark Continent.” 
By THomas W. Knox, author of “‘ Boy Travelers in the Far East,” 
etc. Profusely illustrated. Square, 8vo. Illuminated cloth, $3.00. 

Drum-beat of the Nation. The First Period of the War of the Rebellion, 
from its Outbreak to the close of 1862. By CHARLES CARLETON 
CorFin, author of ‘‘ The Boys of °76,” etc. Profusely illustrated. 
Square,8 vo. Ornamental cloth, $3.00. 

Reber’s Medieval Art. History of Medizval Art, by Dr. FRANz 
Von REBER, author of “‘ A History of Ancient Art,” etc. Trans- 
lated and augmented by Joseph Thacher Clark. With 422 illus- 
trations and a glossary of technical terms. 8vo. Extra cloth. $5. 
Uniform in size of page and style, with ‘‘ A History of Ancient Art.” 
Illustrated, 8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 

Old Homestead Poems. By Wattace Bruce. Illustrated, pp. x., 
168. Square, 8vo. Ornamented cloth, $2.00. ‘ 

Geraldine. A Tale of the St. Lawrence. 1 vol., 8vo. Beautifully 
illustrated. Full gilt, $3.50 ; in antique morocco, tree-calf or flex- 
ible calf, $7 With roo illustrations by well-known artists. 

Scott’s Poems. Revised, edited and corrected, with Notes and Com- 
mentaries by Witt1AM J. Rovre, 1 vol. 8vo. 350 illustrations. 
Bevelled boards, full gilt, $10.00 ; half-calf, $13.00; tree-calf or 
antique morocco, $16.00. 

My Old Kentucky Home: The Swanee River. By SrepHEN CoLtins 
FopLer. Beautifully illustrated. Each in 1 vol. 4to., full gilt, 
Cloth, ivory finish, imitation wood or monkey grain, $1.50; seal 
$2.50 : flexible or tree-calf, $5.00. 

The Saone. A Summer Voyage. By Putte GILBERT HAMERTON, 
author of ‘‘ The Unknown River,” etc, With 150 illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell and the author. Quarto, cloth, gilt, $5.00, 
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In His Name. A Story of the Waldenses, Seven Hundred Years Ago. 
by Epwarp E. Hate. New Holiday Edition. 129 illustrations 
by G. P. Jacomb-Hood, R. A. Cloth, gilt, $5.00. 

The Vision of Sir Launfal. By James Russeii LoweLtt. With new 
portrait of Mr. Lowell, and nine full-page illustrations engraved on 
wood by Frederick Yuengling (India prints, inounted), and others in 
text. Quarto, half-leather, attractive style, $10.00. 

Bird-Talk. Poems by Mrs. A. D. T. WuitNey, author of ‘‘ Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood,” etc. Illustrated. Small 4to. 

Notes for Boys (and their fathers), by an old boy. 12mo., $1.00. 

Institutes of Christian History. By the Rr. Rev. A. CLEVELAND 
Coxe, D. D., Bishop of Western New York. Large, r2mo., 
$1.50. 

Victorian Poets, By EpmuND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Revised and 
enlarged. Crown, 8 vo., $2.25 ; half-calf, $3.50. 

Colonial Ballads, Sonnets and Other Verse. By MaArGaret J. 
PRESTON. 16mo., gilt top, $1.25. 

Faust, With Etchings. The legend and the poem. By W. S. 
Watsu. Illustrated by Herman Faber. Cloth gilt, $3.00; ivory 
surface, $3.50; alligator, $3.50; morocco, $4.50. tree-calf, 
$7.50. 

Deserted Village. With Etchings. By Oviver Gowpsmiru. _ Illus- 
trated by M. M. Taylor. 8 vo., cloth gilt, $3.00; ivory surface, 
$3.50; alligator, $3.50; morocco, $4.50 ; tree-calf, $7.50. 

Wide, Wide World. With etchings. Illustrated by Frederic Diel- 
man. Cabinet, 8vo.. Laid paper, cloth extra, $2.50. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Fully Illustrated, with numerous colored pic- 
tures. Square 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 

Masterman Ready. Settlersin Canada. Uniform in size and price. 
60 choice iliustrations. By Caprain MARRyYAT. Square, 8vo. 
Cloth, elegant, $2.00 each. 

The Land of Fire. Capt. Mayne Rein’s last story. With all the ori- 
ginal and beautiful illustrations. Small square, 8vo., $1.50. 

Sylvia's Daughter. By FLoreNnce SCANNELL Illustrated with 24 
tinted engravings, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Down the Islands. A ‘Trip to the Caribees. By WiLtIamM AGNEW 
Paton. Beautifully illustrated. Square, 8vo., $4.00. 

Our Arctic Province. Alaska and Seal Islands. By Henry W. 
E.uiot. With illustrations and maps. $4.50. 
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How I Found Livingston. By Henry M. Staniey. Fully illustrated. 
New edition, 8 vo. $3.50. 

Two Years Ina Jungle. The Experience of a Hunter in India, Cey- 
lon, the Malay Peninsula and Borneo. By W. T. Hornapay, 
Beautifully illustrated. New and cheaper edition, 8vo., $3.00. 

A Girl's Life Eighty Years Ago. Letters of Exiza SouTHGaTE 
Bowne. With an introduction by Clarence Cook. In unique bind- 
ing, 4to., with illustrations and artotypes, $3.00. 

The Church Review. A complete set beautifully bound in half mo- 
rocco. Price, $150.00. 

Communion Wine. A Critical Examination of Scripture Words and 
Historic Testimony. By the Rev. Epwarp H. Jewett, S. T. D. 
64 pp., paper, 25¢. 

The American Church and its Name. By the Hon. L. Braprorp 
PRINCE. 64 pp.. paper, 25¢. 





Judge Prince argues in favor of a change of name in the cor- 
porate title of the Church in the United States, The interest 
taken in the articles by this distinguished representative of the 
Church has been so great that a reprint of the articles from the 
Review has been necessary. 

Any of the above publications will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price by 
BAUM AND GEDDES; 
28 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 








A POEM OF THE NATIVITY. 


THE HOLY CHILD; or, THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. By 
Tuomas E, VAN BiBBER. Small quarto, with six photogravure reproductions of 
famous works of art. Cloth extra, $1.50. 

** Readers of ‘ Ben Hur’ will probably be struck with certain resemblances in 
scenes and incidents in the above poem, that may appear to have been suggested 
by that beautiful work. It is, therefore, proper to state that the manuscript of the 
poem was completed long before the publication of ‘ Ben Hur’ and a fragment of it 
was published simultaneously with the appearance of the story.”"—Z-xtract from the 
Editor's Preface 

The above work is for sale by all dealers and will be sent by mail, paid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 W. 23d Street, New York. 
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University of the South. 


More than thirty years ago it occurred to the minds of some 
of the Southern bishops, notably Bishop Polk, of Louisiana, 
Bishop Elliott, of Georgia and Bishop Otey, of Tennessee, 
that to abate the tide of materialism that was then setting so 
strongly in upon the South and Southwestern portions of this 
country, and to occupy the ground it had never occupied, or to 
retain the ground which, perhaps through supineness, it had 
lost, the Church should build up a strong central institution for 
academic and theological learning. 

Education, not only in this country, but throughout the 
world, was year by year taking a purely secular character. The 
moral and spiritual part of the student was being more and 
more ignored. To meet this state of affairs simple prudence 
dictated to these Fathers of the Church that a concentration of 
their Dioceses, which might eventually represent a great 
Province, would be more potent in common cause than should 
each feeble jurisdiction attempt to do battle single-handed. So 
it was determined to unite all their strength upon one school 
of learning and to call it 7he University of the South, giving it 
the name most appropriately representing the geography of its 
government and of what was then supposed would be the terri- 
tory of its greatest patronage. 

Some partisans have urged objection against the name as de- 
noting sectionalism. But when the narrative of the meeting of 
the Board of Trustees, held upon Lookout Mountain, July 4, 
1857, atthe inception of the University, is read, this objection 
will be fully answered: 

They met to consult how they might glorify Gop in providing for 
the welfare of his children; how they might secure to all posterity the 
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liberty rung out through all this land in the days of 1776, and the bet- 
ter freedom which can be found in the reverent service of the Lorn 
and of His Curist ; they met as patriots should meet on their nation’s 
birthday with their country’s flag above them, her anthems floating 
around them, and the thought of her ancient glories and her future 
greatness full within them. * * * * Of the procession—at its head 
a flag was borne by Benjamin Rawlins, a soldier of the Revolution. 
* * * * The Hon. G. B. Duncan read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence * * * * He said: The flag carried by the Revolu- 
tionary soldier was made by the ladies of that city where our inde- 
pendence had its birth. The staff was cut by Millard Fillmore, when 
President of the United States, near the grave of Washington, and 
presented at his request to the owner (Col. Duncan) by Lieut.-Gen. 
Scott. This flag had floated from the mast of one of our national 
vessels ; it had waved upon the breezes of Europe and Asia, of the 
Mediterranean and of the Nile; its folds had been displayed upon the 
lonely Sinai and amid the sacred localities of Jerusalem. Such was 


* * * * At the conclusion of 
ke * 


the banner under which we rallied. 
his remarks the Star Spangled Banner was played by the band 
The Rt. Rev. James H. Otey, D.D., Bishop of Tennessee, then stood 
forth as the orator of theday * * * * The reference with which 
he happily began, to S. Paul’s claim to Roman citizenship, reminded 
us all that the patriot was not of necessity lost in the Christian ; that 
holding aloft the cross of CHRIST, we need not blush to place it be- 
neath the Stars and the Stripes ; that after the echoes of the hills had 
been awaked with the loftiest strains of Christian praise, it is not unfit 
to bid them presently give back the animating notes of freedom’s song. 
No Christian could fail to sympathise with the speaker in his position 
that ours isa government intended for Christian people, not for Mor- 
mons and Atheists, and that beneath all law must lie the great founda- 
tion of public virtue and fear of Gop. None could fail to catch some- 
what of his enthusiasm, as he not so much boasted as confessed with 
word and gestures of humblest gratitude, the benign and conservative 
influence which the Church, whose vows were upon us, has always 
exercised in our land; as he spoke of the work to be done in this 
nation, and of the members of the Protestant Episcopal Church as the 
men todo it * * * * Thus far the flag hung idly from its staff, 
but when the good bishop began to speak of our country and the love 
all good men bear it, a breeze came to stir the Stars and Stripes, and 
still as he proceeded to denounce the thought that we would come with 
holy words upon our lips to plot mischief against our banner, the flag 
waved more proudly than before, seeking the person of the speaker and 


causing the words to come as it were from its folds * * * * At 
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the close of the oration the band struck up //ai/ Columbia, and the 
* * * * 


company rose to their feet [Extract from Proceedings, 
July 4, 1857.] 

Whatever individuals may have thought or said, the records 
show that the University was never intended to be, never was 
and never can be what politicians mean by the term sectional. 
Racine properly aspires to the title of the Church University 
of the Northwest. This University claims the title of the 
Church University of the South to represent a fact. 

The original conception of the University, as gathered from 
the circular letter in which it was first proposed, from the ad- 
dress of the Commissioners of Endowment, and from all the 
early documents pertaining to it, was accurately expressed in 
the title University of the South. 

It was to be the University of the South somewhat in the 
sense in which the great cathedral now projected is to be the 
Cathedral of New York. It was to be under the auspices and 
control of the Church, but it was not to be for the Church 
alone. The earlier scheme, like the latter, is to be judged not 
merely by the terms in which it was proposed, but by the man- 
ner in which it was received, and it is clear that in both cases 
the immediate response to the proposal far transcended the 
limits of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The demand was 
for one great general and central institution of highest learning, 
under the broadest and most Catholic influences, which should 
be for all the South. It was carefully explained how the con- 
dition of things in all the States led to the multiplication of 
small colleges, diffusing knowledge, but preventing any one in- 
stitution from attaining to the very highest rank as an univer- 
sity. This was a proposition—and the first that had been 
made—for a general institution standing above and in no wise 
conflicting with these particular and local institutions, * upon 
a scale of such magnitude and comprehensiveness as shall be 
equal in the liberality of its provisions for intellectual culti- 
vation to those of the highest class at home or abroad, and 
which shall fully meet the demands of those of our people 
who require for their children the highest educational advan- 
tage.” 

Such an institution should be free from all political interfer- 
ence; it should be above all sectarian character. Yet it should 
be under the sanctifying and elevating influences of the religion 
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of Jesus CHRIST. What other organisation of men, what 
other body of Christians could with so general consent assume 
control of such anenterprise? Just as the recent overture for 
Christian unity could with so much of propriety and authority 
have emanated from no other source than the General Conven- 
tion; just as the call to assume control of a great Metropolitan 
or National Cathedral could fall with such general acquiescence 
only upon the Diocese of New York, so the immediate and 
wide response to the proposal for a University of the South 
proved, as was said at the time, “that the right chord was 
struck in the Southern heart when the people of the ten States 
South and Southwest of Virginia and Kentucky* were invited 
to an union for this purpose upon the comprehensive principles 
of the Episcopal Church.” “ We desire,” said the Commis- 
sioners of Endowment, “to build up a great university, which 
shall open its arms far and wide to literature, to science, to art, 
to knowledge, under the sacred sanction of religion as we have 
received it from our fathers.”’ In doing this, “‘we shall secure 
to the South a literary centre, a point at which mind may meet 
mind and learning encounter learning, and the wise and the 
good and the cultivated may receive strength and polish and 
confidence, and whence shall go forth a tone that shall elevate 
the whole country.” 

There is no question but that this conception would have 
been realised if universal and enthusiastic response to it and 
abundance of means could have realised it. The minimum of 
endowment upon which the enterprise was to be organised was 
speedily secured. Careful study was made of the organisation 
and working machinery of all the great institutions at home 
and abroad. In this there was the most liberal co-operation 
and aid on the part of the national government, and through 
the President and foreign embassies communication was had 
with and received from the highest sources of information in 
England, France and Germany. The plan of organisation 
finally embodied in the Constitution and Statutes ‘“ embraces 
features which are found in the most distinguished universities 
of Europe and America, features which, while they form part 
of systems widely different, combine harmoniously and form an 
aggregate of all that a university in its largest sense should be 
expected to supply.” The University was to embrace thirty- 


* Kentucky has joined the jurisdiction representing the University of the South. 
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two separate schools, the number to be increased as expediency 
and the progress of letters, science and art should suggest. 

No one acquainted with the facts and circumstances of the 
time doubts that, had the conditions continued, the above 
scheme would have resulted in one of the most richly endowed 
and comprehensively organised institutions of learning on the 
Continent. The intention and expectation at the time was 
that it should be the most so. 

The conditions have undergone a vast change—but new con- 
ditions are arising which may yet inthe future lead to the reali- 
sation, and more than the realisation, of the largest expecta- 
tions of the founders. The University exists on a scale far be- 
low its intention, but the original idea and conception is still 
embodied in its Constitution and Statutes, and is still alive in 
its heart and hope. 

Though this is what is aimed at in the University of the 
South, and though adverse circumstances have prevented any- 
thing like a full measure of its realisation up to the present 
time, still, notwithstanding want of appointments, arising from 
want of endowment, great strides have been made by the Uni- 
versity of the South towards its ideal, as the following letter 
from the distinguished Professor in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity will show: 

SEWANEE, Sefé. 6, 1887. 

My DEAR Sik: In response to your inquiry, I have pleasure in 
saying that for three summers I have had the opportunity of examining 
the plans and the results of the University work done at Sewanee, in the 
Department of Ancient Languages, and that I heartily approve of the 
method pursued, and consider the work of the young men highly 
creditable under any condition, and especially so un ler the restraints 
imposed by an imperfect apparatus. There is great need here of more 
ample resources in the way of books, and while the students have been 
admirably seconded by the professors in the effort to secure the best 
works bearing on the special topics of investigation, many of the most 
important standards of reference are lacking, and many statements are 
to be made without verification, which is always a dangerous thing. 
So far as I have been brought into contact with the advanced students 
I have been much pleased with the lively interest they have taken in 
the higher work, an interest which it would be impossible to wake 
if it were not prepared by careful reading and close grammatical study. 
I could wish no better material for my Seminary than I have found at 
Sewanee, and the friends of the University of the South should see to 
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it that the necessary appliances, books, maps illustrations, reproduc- 
tions of antique writers in plastic art, be supplied for the elevation and 
the quickening of the excellent work that is now going forward. 
Yours respectfully, 
B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 
Rev. TELFAIR HopGson, D.D., 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of the South. 

After having matured the conception of the University idea 
the next step was to secure its Aadbitat. The location must 
combine every possible advantage. The University was to 
draw students from and be suited to students of every grade of 
society and from every section of the country. Its location 
must be accessible and healthy. 

A competent commissioner was appointed to consider the 
merits of many places which were pressed upon the attention 
of the Board of Trustees * as the most desirable home for the 
proposed school. Prominent among these places were Ashe- 
ville, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., Huntsville, Ala:,; McMinnville and 
Sewanee, Tenn. It was the sense of the commission that 
Sewanee combined more advantages than any of the other 
localities. She came also with the gift of ten thousand acres 
of land as an offering for the infant University. 

Sewanee ¢ is a spur of the Cumberland plateau, jutting out 
to the Northwest from the main range, which runs Southwest 
and Northeast. It is of the same elevation as the main plateau, 
viz.: 2,100 feet, which begins in the hills of North Alabama, 
crosses the entire State of Tennessee and loses itself in the hills 
of Eastern Kentucky. On this plateau, varying from one to 


*The Board of Trustees is now composed of the Bishop, a clergyman and two 
laymen of the Dioceses South of Virginia, the Ohio River and the State of Missouri. 
It also includes the jurisdictions of Texas. Next to the General Convention, it con 
stitutes the largest representative body in the Church. 

+The origin of the name Sewanee is uncertain. By a wandering tribe of 
Indians the name was left in Florida, Georgia, Tennessee and the Northwest. It 
was Suwanee in Florida, Savannah in Georgia, Sewanee in Tennessee, Shawnee 
and Shoshonee in the Northwest. Itis suggested that the name is a corruption of 


the Spanish San Juan (son-won) with the common Indian termination ‘‘ ee,” 


making Son-won-ee, and so at length Sewanee. One could hope that this might be 
the true derivation. The University of the South, whose essence was to be the 
spirit of love, took the name as a stranger: took it with the gift of the land. And 


it is a pleasent conceit that the name of its home may be the name of the Apostle of 
Love, and that the University may have thus entertained an angel unawares. An 
exploring party from Virginia, in 1748, gave to the plateau and the river near by the 


name of Cumberland, in honor of the Duke of Cumberland. 
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ten miles in width, a traveler might journey a hundred miles 
and never dream that he were on a mountain top. Rugby, 
the romantic settlement founded by Mr. Thomas Hughes, that 
attracted so much attention a few years since, is on this plateau 
near the Kentucky line. Sewanee, up on the same plateau, is 
near the Alabama line. This spur of the Cumberland plateau, 
offered, as a location for the University, accessibility, health, 
climate, a pure water supply, and a country in the valleys 
around whose fertility was guarantee for a cheap and abundant 
commissariat. 

Upon this bold, healthy headland, jutting far out into the 
alluvial bottom of the Mississippi, which stretches hundreds of 
miles North and South of it, the hopes and fortunes of the new 
University were to be enshrined. 

Toward this point, being in the neighborhood of the one 
natural mountain pass of the Cumberland range, from North- 
east to Southwest and from Southeast to Northwest, a vast net- 
work of railways converged, thus ever bringing a multitude of 
travelers to the very doors of Sewanee. From this healthy 
center a radius reaching to Galveston, Texas, would with a 
sweep embrace the country far North on the Atlantic sea-board 
and to the Gulf of Mexico in the South and Southwest, and 
to the West beyond Kansas City, and to North beyond 
Chicago, all of which is sadly subject to malarial influence. It 
was assumed, and experience has verified it, that a residence 
upon the Cumberland plateau will eradicate malarial taint from 
the system. But what is more desirable in point of health for 
the location of a school is the fact not only of the recuperative 
but the fortifying power of such a climate. The residence of a 
youth, coming from a malarial country, between the ages of 
fourteen and nineteen in such a climate so builds up and forti- 
fies his constitution as to enable him to resist the insidious at- 
tacks of the region in which he may be forced to live afterwards. 
The same holds true, it is believed, in regard to those serious 
pulmonary and catarrhal tendencies that are such a plague to 
our Eastern sea-coast from Boston to Florida. 

As to its Geology, the Cumberland table-land forms the 
Western limit of East Tennessee. Its Eastern escarpment, 
facing Chattanooga, presents a somewhat regular and clear-cut 
front, while its Western outline, overlooking the lowlands of 
Middle Tennessee, is broken and indented by numerous coves 
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and valleys. The summit of the plateau is elevated two 
thousand one hundred feet above the sea,and one thousand 
feet above the surrounding country. Placed upon the extreme 
Western edge of this table-land, the domain of the University 
of the South is so located as to overlook three of the valleys 
which indent the plateau at this point. Its great elevation and 
free outlook to the West give it climatic advantages that can- 
not be too highly valued. The table-land is composed of 
strata belonging to the Carboniferous period. The sandstone 
stratum, which forms the summit layer of the plateau, overlies 
the lowest coal seam of the Carboniferous coal measures. Be- 
neath this coal seam, which lies from sixty to one hundred feet 
below the mountain top, the mountain limestone (sub-carbon- 
iferous) begins and constitutes the entire mountain mass be- 
tween the coal seam and the valleys at the base of the table- 
land. The great sandstone cap upon the summit, by resisting 
atmospheric denudation, protects from destruction the lime- 
stones lying beneath it, and this durability of the sandstone 
causes it to project along the crest of the plateau in precipitous 
cliffs, giving an unending variety of picturesque effects. The 
vein of coal underlying the sandstones is mined in many places 
and affords a valuable supply of fuel. The limestone strata 

below the precipitous sandstone give to the mountain sides, | 
through their ready disintegration, flowing and graceful slopes, 
supporting a rich and yaried forest growth. 

The situation of the University affords unequalled advan- 
tages for the study of Natural Science. At Sewanee itself a 
part of the carboniferous and the entire mountain limestone of 
the sub-carboniferous are easily accessible. These are filled 
with characteristic fossil forms. Twelve miles Northeast of 





Sewanee the Tracy City coal mines offer for study the full 
flora of the coal measures, while twenty-five miles due East of 
Sewanee, in the slopes of the Sequatchee Valley, is open to 
view a complete section of the Paleozoic strata from the Car- 
boniferous at the top to the lower Silurian at the base. Asa 
center for the study of Botany it is unrivalled. It is the meet- 
ing-point of the Northern and Southern floras of the Unitea 
States, and also offers many genera and species belonging to 
the floras of the Atlantic slope and of the Mississippi valley to 
the East and West of it. Overlooking, as Sewanee does, the 
valleys upon its Northern, Western and Southern borders, the 
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general advantages for botanical variety, ensured by its geo- 
graphical position, are thus much enhanced by its local topo- 
graphy. In other fields of Natural History the locality is 
equally rich. About thirty species of land shells are indige- 
nous to the University domain. The mountain slope North of 
Sewanee is the only known Aaditat of the /Telix Cumberlandiana, 
while upon the leaf-covered rocks of the summit was first dis- 
covered the //elix Downte. 

In healthfulness Sewanee cannot be surpassed. A rolling 
surface of hill and dale ; a dry, porous soil, affording a natural 
drainage ; springs, giving a pure, freestone water; a bracing at- 
mosphere, in which exercise is always possible and pleasant, 
offer a combination of natural advantages that man’s careless- 
ness can scarcely neutralise. The experience of eighteen years 
has proved that boys of weak and feeble constitution can there 
re-establish their health while pursuing a course of study, to 
which their strength was not equal elsewhere. To the malarial 
regions of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and of the Mississippi 
valley Sewanee offers a summer school, where malaria is un- 
known and where mental work can be sustained through the 
hot months of the year. The long vacation has been so 
arranged as to fall in the winter months, that students from the 
South may return without risk to their homes. Such forms of 
disease as occur at Sewanee assume mild types, and from the 
healthfulness of the site are more easily controlled than in less 
favored localities. Nature seems to have concentrated here 
every advantage of position, climate, soil and water, for the 
preservation of health and for the production of mental vigor 
and elasticity. 

But hygienic and climatic advantages, to the guardians of the 
proposed University, were not enough for its completeness. 
These would not guard it against temptations that usually be- 
set youths assembled in collegiate halls. Hence, to them, this 
gift of a large domain, reaching for miles from a common cen- 
ter, was of peculiar importance. Of this domain not an inch 
was ever to be alienated in fee. Over it the authorities were 
to have absolute control, under the charter and terms of lease. 
It was, after proper reservations for University sites, parks and 
roads, to be leased to respectable tenants, who should in some 
way or another be connected with the interests of the Uni- 


versity. 
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An Act to Establish the University of the South. 

Whereas, sundry citizens of the States of Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas 
Mississippi and Florida contemplate establishing a University, to be 
located in the State of Tennessee, at a place which shall be conveniently 
accessible to the citizens of the said States, which University is to be 
under the control and government of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
subject to such rules, regulations and restrictions as are hereinafter set 
forth : 

And whereas, the security of society, the supremacy of the law, the 
preservation of liberty regulated by law, the perpetuity of our institu- 
tions and of the Union, all are, at last, dependant upon the prevalence 
of intelligence of the people and sound moral sense among them : 

And whereas, it is the interest of the State, and indeed of every 
State, to encourage the erection of Seminaries of Learning, therefore : 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Tennessee that James H. Otey, David Pise, Francis B. Fogg, John 
Armfield, Thomas Atkinson, M. Ashley Curtis, Thomas Ruffin. 
Thomas D. Warren, Thomas F. Davis, Alexander Gregg, T. L. Man- 
ning, William Alston Pringle, Stephen Elliott, N. H. Cobbs, Henry 
C. Lay, C. T. Pollard, L, H. Anderson, William N. Green, W. W. 
Lord, George S. Yerger, Eugene Hinton, Leonidas Polk,. W T. Lea- 
cock, Geo. S. Guion, William N. Mercer, J. W. Dunn, E. B. Nichols, 
J. E. Nicholson, Francis H. Rutledge, G. R. Fairbanks, Geo. Whit- 
field, J. J. Scott, and such other persons as may hereafter be appointed 
‘Trustees of said University, in pursuance of the Constitution and By- 
Laws thereof be, as they and their successors are hereby constituted a 
body corporate and politic, in fact and in name, by the name of “ The 
University of the South,” and by that name shall have perpetual suc- 
cession and a common seal, and shall be capable in law of suing and 
being sued, and shall have power to purchase, receive by donation or 
otherwise, and to possess, hold, alien and dispose of property of all 
kinds and description, to be held in fee simple or otherwise, subject, 
nevertheless, to such restrictions and conditions as are contained in 
this charter. 

Section 2. Be it further enacted, that said Trustees shall have power 
to assemble at such time and place as may be designated by the Presi- 
dent of the Board, for the purpose of organising said Institution and of 
forming a Constitution for the government of said University A 
majority of said Trustees shall constitute a quorum for such purpose. 
Said ‘Trustees shall have power, in and by said constitution, to desig- 
nate how, by whom, and in what way the University shall be governed; 
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and said Constitution, when adopted, may be amended in such manner 
as may be provided for in said Constitution. Said Board shall keep a 
minute of their proceedings. 


Section 3. Be it further enacted, that said Board shall meet at least 
once a year at the University, when the buildings are erected, but they 
may be called together in extra session in such manner as may be pro- 
vided for in said Constitution or by the By-Laws of said Institution. 


Section 4. Be it further enacted, that said Trustees shall have power 
to appoint Committees, all members of which shall not be required to 
belong to the Board of Trustees, to perform duties which may be dele- 
gated to them by said Trustees. 


Section 5. Be it further enacted, that all subscriptions, donations, 
devises or bequests, made upon the faith or terms, conditions or stipu- 
lations, set forth in the Constitution of said University, shall be gov- 
erned thereby, and the subsequent change or alteration of said Con- 
stitution shall not have the effect to alter the terms, conditions, or 
stipulations of said subscription, donation, bequest or devise. 


Section 6. Be it further enacted, that said Trustees shall appoint a 
President, and shall have power from time to time to make By-Laws 
and Ordinances for the government of said University, not inconsistent 
with the Constitution thereof, and for the appointment of Professors 
and other Officers, and for regulating the duties and conduct of the 
Officers, Professors, and Students, fixing the salaries of the Officers, 
etc., etc., provided the same be not inconsistent with the Constitution 
and Laws of this State or of the United States. 


Section 7. Be it further enacted, that upon the death, resignation or 
removal of any of said Trustees, the vacancy occasioned thereby shall 
be supplied in a manner provided in the Constitution. 


Section 8. Be it further enacted, that said University shall have full 
power to establish Literary and Scientific Departments, and those 
of Law, Theology, and Medical Science, and other Departments as 
said University may see proper, and confer upon students or any other 
person the Degree of Batchelor of Arts, Master of Arts, or any Degree 
known and used in any College or University, and shall enjoy all other 
powers and immunities incident to Corporations of that description. 


Section 9. Be it further enacted, that said University shall be estab- 
lished and located at Sewanee, on the Cumber!and Mountain in or near 
Franklin County, or any other point the Board of Trustees may here- 
after designate in the State of Tennessee, the site to be selected by the 


Trustees, or by such person or persons as they may appoint ; which 
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site shall continue until changed by the Trustees according to the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. 

Section 10. Be it further enacted, that the University may hold and 
possess as much land as may be necessary for the buildings, and to 
such an extent as may be sufficient to protect said Institution, and the 
Students thereof, from the intrusion of evil minded persons who may 
settle near said Institution, said land, however, not to exceed ten thou- 
sand acres ; one thousand acres of which, including buildings and other 
effects, and property of said Corporation, shall be exempt from taxation 
so long as said lands belong to said University. 


Section 11. Be it further enacted, that no misnomer or mis-descrip- 
tion of said Corporation in any deed, will gift, grant devise, or other 
instrument of contract, or conveyance, shall abate or defeat the same, 
but that the same shall take effect in like manner as if the said Corpora- 
tion were regularly named ; provided, it shall be sufficiently described 
to ascertain the intention of the parties. 


Section 12. Be it further enacted, that this act be, and the same is 
hereby declared to be a Pubtic Act. 

Section 13. Be it further enacted, that this Act take effect froin and 
after its passage. 


An Act to amend the Act of January 6, 1858, Chapter 29 of the 
Private Laws, entitled ‘An Act to Establish the University of the 
South.’ 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Tennessee, that Stephen Elliott, W. N. Hawks, Daniel Griffen and J. 
Hamilton Cowper, be and are hereby appointed additional trustees to 
said University of the South. 


Section 2. The said University of the South shall have power and 
authority to receive donations and grants of land, in addition to the 
number of acres specified in Tenth section of the Charter ; Provided, 
that if said additional donations and grants are lands in this State, that 
such lands be sold and disposed of by the University and converted 
into personal securities or State bonds. 


Section 3. That said University of the South shall have a right to 
establish such police and municipal regulations as may be necessary for 
the preservation of order, and the enforcement of the By-Laws of the 
University, the same to be consistent with the law and Constitution of 
the United States and of this State. That the foregoing shall be the 
amendment of the Charter of said University. 
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Section 4. Be it further enacted, that this act shall take effect from 
its passage. 


MEMORANDUM OF AN AGREEMENT ; made this of 
A. D. between the University of the South party of the first part, 
and party of the second part, Witnesseth that the said 


party of the first part doth hereby lease to the said party of the second 
part all that certain lot and premises situated at Sewanee, Franklin Co., 
Tennessee, being part of the domain of said University of the South, 
and described as follows : 


for a period of 33 years, from 
this date at an annual rent of $25.00 per year, payable each year in 
advance, and this lease being expressly made subject to the provisions 
of the Charter, Constitution and Statutes of said University of the 
South, as well also to the regulations for leasing the domain of said 
University of the South established by the Board of Trustees. And 
the said party of the second part agrees with the said party of the first 
part that will pay the rent above specified in manner aforesaid, and 
all taxes and assessments upon said premises ; and doth further 
covenant and agree that during the said term hereby granted will 
not nor shall heirs or assigns, sell or permit to be sold upon said 
premises hereby leased, any ale, beer, wine or any liquors whatever ; 
nor allow gambling of any description upon said premises; nor 
allow to be kept therein any Billiard Table, Shooting Gallery or 
Bowling Alley unless permission to keep the same shall have been 
given by the Commissioner of Buildings and Lands; nor suffer any 
business to be carried on injurious to the interests of the University ; 
nor permit the erection thereon of any church, chapel or place of reli- 
gious worship, without the consent in writing, of the said University 
of the South. 


AND IT Is FURTHER AGREED: That the said premises shall not be 
sublet, nor this Lease assigned or transferred, without the consent in 
writing, of the Commissioner of Buildings and Lands. And it is 
further covenanted and agreed that any violation of the above restric- 
tions and provisions shall cause this Lease to end and determine, with 
a right to said party of the first part to re-enter upon said premises. 
And it is further agreed that in all cases of transfer, the University of 
the South shall have the refusal. And at the expiration of the present 
term the University of the South shall have the option of taking the 
premises by paying for all improvements made thereon, or may renew 


the lease for another term of 33 years, on-such terms as may be agreed 
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upon by the parties respectively, and may also give a second renewal 
for 33 years ; and in case the parties cannot agree upon th2 value of 
improvements or the rental to be paid for the new term, the same 
shall be determined by arbitration, one of the arbiters to be s<1ected by 
the Commissioner of Buildings and Lands and the other by the Lessee; 
and in case they car not agree, they shall ca!l in an umpire—provided 
however that in fixing the rental for the new term, the value of the 
improvements shall not be taken into account as against the said party 
of the second part—heirs or assigns. And it is further agreed that 
improvements to the value of twenty hundred dollars be made and 
kept on said premises by party of the second part 

As an iron-clad protection to its students, the University of 
the South afterwards had the Legislature of Tennessee pass 
what is known as the “ Four Mile Law,” which prohibits the 
sale of all intoxicating liquors within four miles of an incorpor- 
ated institution of learning in the State. This four mile law 
has thus far done more for the cause of temperance in the State 
than the whole prohibition movement of the times. 

Over and above all this, a special act of the Legislature of 
the State gave to the Vice-Chancellor the power to promulgate 
municipal laws and to hold a Magisterial Court. But so 
far in the history of the University no occasion for this court 
has arisen. Still to evildoers the majesty of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor is sublime, and his word is kindly regarded as law. Thus 
the utmost protection was to be thrown around the morals of 


An Act to prohibit the sale of intoxicating Liquors near Institutions 
of Learning. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Tennessee, that it shall not hereafter be lawful for any person to 
sell or tipple any intoxicating beverage within four miles of an In- 
corporated Institution of Learning in this State ; and that any one 
violating the provisions of this act shall be guilty of a mis-demeanor, 
and, upon conviction, shall be punished by a fine of not less than one 
hundred dollars nor more than two hundred and fifty dollars, and im- 
prisonment for a period of not less than one or more than six months. 


Section 2. Be it further enacted, that this act shall not apply to the 
sale of any such liquors within the limits of any Incorporated town, 
nor to sales made by persons having licenses to make the same at the 
date of the passage of this act during the time for which such licenses 
were granted, nor to sales by manufactories if such liquors be in whole- 


sale packages or quantities. 
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the students in the conception of the University, and time has 
proved the precaution of its founders to have been an inspira- 
tion. 

As a large endowment had been raised specially by the 
efforts of Bishop Polk of Louisiana,and as sufficient funds 
were in hand by the year 1860, work was begun upon the 
domain of the University. 








THOMPSON HALL. 


In a virgin forest, penetrated by a railroad running from 
Southwest to Northeast and crossed by a public highway from 
Northwest to Southeast, the good Bishop of Vermont,* with 
loving heart and tireless hand, brought to bear his genius for 
landscape engineering, and turned, as it were, the first sod in 
the work. The plans prepared by Bishop Hopkins have never 
been materially departed from. 

October 10, 1860, with great ceremony, and in the presence 
of thousands of people, representatives from all parts of the 
country, the corner-stone of the main building of the Univer- 


*The Rt. Rev. John Henry Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. 
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sity of the South was laid. <A description of this event would 
be a history in itself. But even while this great work for the 
cause of education, progress and Christianity was being inaugu- 
rated as a fact the political sky was overcast with dark omens 
that, early in the following year, culminated in the most dis- 
astrous civil war the world has ever known. Of course, at this 
point where the University was to be located, and around which 
the war raged with peculiar fury, the benign effort at education, 
a consort always of peace, was stopped. 

In war, parents bury their children and the young die first. 
This was specially so in the South, hemmed round by a wall of 
fire and able to recruit only from herself. Naturally, every 
young man in the South was ordered to the front. Academic 
halls were bare of students during those perilous times, and the 
pleasant paths of peace were deserted. In Tennessee, as in 
other chief theatres of the war, the land was literally devastated, 
and property of all kinds destroyed. In the general wreck the 
subscriptions for the endowment of the University were made 
valueless. The maps of survey of the domain, that had cost 
so much thought and time and money in being moved from 
place to place in the wake of the refugees for safety, were at 
length captured and destroyed.* The army of the United 
States, crossing the Cumberland plateau at University Place in 
1863, burned the temporary offices of the University and broke 
into fragments the corner-stone. 

As the curtain was fast going down upon the civil war, the 
chief mover in the foundation of the University of the South, 
Bishop, then Lieut.-Gen. Leonidas Polk, one of the ablest 
leaders of the Confederate armies, was killed by a cannon shot 
on Pine Mountain, Georgia, while reconnoitering the enemy in 
front of his lines. 

It may be of much interest to many to give here a recent 
letter from General Johnston to Bishop Quintard narrating the 
death of Bishop Polk: 

WASHINGTON, Oc¢. 9, 1885. 

My DEAR FRIEND. On the morning of June 14, 1864, Lieu.-Gen. 
Hardee and I rode, by agreement, to Pine Mountain, a mile in front of 
his lines and occupied by a detachment of his troops, to decide if its 
continued occupation was advisable. Licut.-Gen. Polk accompanied 


* They were burned in a railroad train near Columbus, Ga , 1865. 
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us to see what he could of the ground in front of his position. We 
examined the ground before us, including the Federal lines, from a 
little battery a few yards below the top of the hill. After satisfy- 
ing myself I desired Gen. Hardee to withdraw his detachment 
after night-fall; and as we were leaving the battery a cannon shot 
struck a tree between us. It had been fired at a crowd that had 
gathered behind us. In leaving the battery Gen. Hardee had the 
hill-top on his right, Gen. Polk and I, walking in a horizontal course, 
had it on our left. Before we had turned the slight elevation a second 
shot came passing above us. A minute or two later when I had turned 
the hill athird shot came. Turning my eyes to see if Gen. Polk were 
safe, I discovered him lying upon the very apex of the hill, his feet 
toward the battery that sent the fatal shot. Reaching him in a few 
seconds, I found no sigs of life. The shot had passed from left to 
right through the middle of his chest, undoubtedly producing instant 
death. A sharp cannonade, lasting perhaps a half hour, immediately 
followed the discharge that inflicted on us this dreadful loss. It is 
useless to tell you how great. For you know that he had been con- 
spicuous in every success won by that army. 
An ambulance from the camp near bore the body to Atlanta. 
Faithfully yours, 
J. E. JouHnson. 

Rt. Rev. C. T. QuintarD, D.D., LL.D. : ; 


As the country just now is deeply interested in reminiscences 
of the late war, it may net be amiss to mention the residence at 
the University of Gen. Edmund Kirby Smith, as Professor of 
pure Mathematics, and of the Rev. F. A. Shoup, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Physics, and formerly Chief of Artillery to Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston, both of whom were intimately connected in 
a controlling manner with the Confederate forces in the West. 
The portrait of Col. C. C. Parsons that hangs in the Oratory at 
S. Luke’s, the key to the building that was destroyed by the 
Federals in 1863, and returned to the University by a Federal 
soldier recently ; the post flag that now waves over the drill 
ground; a piece of the original corner-stone, carved as a little 
book, and returned to the University by a member of the 22 
Illinois Cavalry ; and a token of the 10 Illinois Cavalry, now 
in the corner-stone of Thompson Hall, are mementos to the 
University of poetic retribution and restitution, that peace and 
the sober second thought of men always bring about. 

At a joint meeting of the Convocation of Jersey City and 
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Newark, held in Trinity Church, Hoboken, N. J., Dec. 10, 1878, 
where it was the idea to found a scholarship in the University 
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of the South to the memory of the Rev. C. C. Parsons, the 
mover of the resolution to that end said: 


Now nearly twenty years ago it was my fortune to follow the 
column of Gen. Bragg, who invaded Kentucky from the South. One 
day, in early autumn, we met the army of Gen. Buel upon the field 
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of Perryville. For a whole day the armies of the North and South 
contended in vain for victory. That night as we bivouacked in the 
neighborhood of Harrodsburg we told and heard strange stories of 
carnage and heroism around the camp fires. Among others was an 
incident relative to the bravery of Col. Parsons of the United States 
Artillery. 

Parson's battery had been well known to us by hearsay ; but that 
day seemed to be the last of it. The story, as related that night, was 
that this officer held a position near the center of the line of battle, did 
fearful execution with his guns and sustained fearful loss. 

As the Confederate line toward the close of the day swept up the 
crest of the hill which this battery occupied in a victorious charge, he 
only, and one more commissioned officer were left at the guns. As 
though appreciating that there was no hope of life, the point of his up- 
lifted sword descended to the ground before the levelled muskets of 
the enemy, and he came to the position of parade rest beside one of 
his guns, as if to say it were the same to him to die upon the field of 
Perryville as to play soldier upon the plain at West Point. In the con- 
fusion of a drawn battle the Colonel made good his escape. 

Little did I think then it would ever be my good fortune to meet 
the man of whom I heard this story that night. But years rolled on, 
the thunders of war had ceased, Both of us had been ordained to the 
sacred ministry of the Church. Men of the North and South had be- 
gun to forget the bitterness of the past, and strange to tell, Col. Parsons 
and I were called to minister in churches in the same Northern city. 
Often did we meet and talk over those by-gone scenes of strife, and a 
feeling of friendship and admiration for the man sprang up in me that 
death only can efface. I soon learned that his bravery was surpassed 
only by his courtesy and genial grace. 

After a time the Colonel, now the Rev. C. C. Parsons, was called 
to minister in the city of Memphis, Tenn., to the people who were 
once his enemies, ‘This itself seemed noble, But there was a greater 
glory yet to cover him. ‘There came a foe last summer against that 
devoted city in which he wrought, against which no weapons of fire 
nor steel could hope to prevail. The scourge of the Yellow Fever 
moved up the valley of the Mississippi, bearing death and desolation 
that spared neither age nor rank. It found this man at his post. He 
who formerly had been trained to the use of carnal weapons, had now 
learned to bind upon him a more spiritual armor, and he betook him- 
self right cheerfully to the contest with those powers against which 
flesh and blood cannot prevail: but only the power of the Hoty 
GHOST. 

At his post he remained ministering to the necessities of the people 
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against whom he had fought in war, until he was stricken by the death 
from which neither sword nor shield could defend him.” 


The portrait of the Rev. Mr. Parsons, which hangs in S. 
Luke's Oratory, is by his old teacher in painting at West Point, 
Prof. Wier. 

The brass key to the temporary office of the University, 
where Bishops Elliott and Otey and Polk and Hopkitis were 
wont to consult before 1860, and which was burned by the 
Federals in 1863, was this summer (1887) returned to the Vice- 
Chancellor by the Federal soldier who took it back to Illinois 
as a trophy, and then, as a settler, brought it to Tennessee, and 
then, as a further emigrant, carried it to Florida. This key is 
now in the museum of the University. 

Major (now Rev.) E. S. Burford, A. A. G. upon Gen. Joseph 
Wheeler's staff, held University Place until sunset July 4, 1863, 
against a detachment of Federal Cavalry sent to capture it 
specially upon the national anniversary. July 4, 1886, the 
present Vice-Chancellor of the University, who also belonged 
to Gen. Wheeler’s military family at that time, dropped into 
S. Timothy’s Church, New York, of which Mr. Burford was 
the rector, to see and to hear the voice of his old army com- 
rade, whom he had not seen for over twenty years. Mr. Bur- 
ford seemed thoroughly reconstructed. His chancel was draped 
in United States flags, and he spoke as patriotically that Sun- 
day as though he had never been a haughty rebel. After ser- 
vice the Vice-Chancellor made himself known to his old com- 
rade, and demanded the surrender of one of those flags for the 
post at Sewanee. The people of S. Timothy gladly made the 
gift, and that flag now waves over the drill ground, a further 
token that the people of the North and the South are again one. 


Extract from Report of Vice-Chancellor (1887) to Commit- 
tee on Buildings and Lands: 


Exhibit V. (accompanying this Report) contains a piece of the 
original Corner-Stone of the University, presented by the Tennessee 
Historical Society to the University when that Society met here during 
the month of June last. This piece was taken from its site by some 
of the 22 Illinois Cavalry, camped at Sewanee, July 26, 1863. The 
Vice-Chancellor would suggest that the letter with exhibit be printed 
in full in the Proceedings, and that a copy be sent to each living mem- 
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ber of the third Brigade, of which the 22 Illinois Cavalry was a part, 
as far as its members can be ascertained. By this means some of the 
documents and other relics might be reclaimed 

Letter above mentioned : 

NASHVILLE, TENN., 
June 7th, 1886. 

Dear Sir—The following extract from a letter in my possession 
will sufficiently explain the accompanying ‘little marble book.’ Should 
you think the University at Sewanee would care to preserve it, please 
present to the Chancellor with the compliments of 

Respectfully Yours, 
N. T, FREEMAN. 
** Anson NELSON, EsQ., Rec. Sec. of Tenn. Hist. Society : 
“Camp UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, 
“CUMBERLAND MountTaAIn, /uly 26, 1863, 
‘Company A, 22 ILLINOIS, 30th BRIGADE. 

‘ The Corner-Stone of the University has been distributed through- 
out she upper country by this Brigade, It was clandestinely removed 
from the foundation at night, and its documents fell into unknown 
hands. ‘The boys immediately commenced breaking it up for trinkets, 
and it is now all used up. Enclosed you will find a piece of it, 
which I have dressed out on a rock and finished with my knife.’ 


The substructure of the original corner-stone of the Univer- 
sity which was destroyed was of massive masonry of native 
sandstone. Blocks of this substructure have been used as cor 
ner-stones of the various permanent buildings as they wert 
erected In the corner-stone of one of these (Science Hall) a 
copper token used by the 1o Il!inois Cavalry, who had a 
hand in the original destruction, is, with other mementos, de- 
posited. This token was found in one of his rambles by Gen. 
E. Kirby Smith. The University thus carefully preserves every 
trace in her history, even the finger-marks of those who un- 
wittingly did her hurt. 

When the war ended dark days closed in upon the Univer- 
sity of the South. All that was left of its magnificent pros- 
pects was its land at Sewanee. It seemed hopeless to revive 
the work that had been so auspiciously begun. But the 
large-hearted and enthusiastic Bishop of Tennessee was not to 
be daunted in his devotion to the memory of his friends, the 
late Bishops of Tennessee, of Louisiana and of Georgia, and in 
his appreciation of the responsiility in this matter, of which 
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he was one of the principal inheritors. To save the domain, 
under the charter some work must be done in a given time. 
Consequently in 1868 he, together with some other of the 
Trustees, repaired to Sewanee, erected a rustic cross upon 
the spot now occupied by S. Luke’s Theological Hall, invoked 
Gop’s blessing upon the renewal of the project and began work. 
A log house was erected, in which two boys were entered as 
grammar school students. Was this the realisation of the 
dream of Otey and Polk and Elliott ? 

Soon, however, boys began to assemble from all parts of the 
South, and house room and school room were at a premium. 
The forest had to be felled, temporary halls and school rooms 
had to be built, and an outlay of energy and money was ex- 
pended on the domain, which cannot be appreciated by those 
who are born and brought up in towns and places that have 
grown gradually for centuries. By 1871, two hundred and 
twenty-five students were assembled at Sewanee. A collegiate 
department was organised, and the progress of the work 
astounded even its most sanguine friends. Considerable inter- 
est was elicited in its behalf at the Pan Angelica Council, which 
resulted in gifts of money and books for the Library. There 
are now in the Library over twenty thousand volumes. 

A Theological Department, one of the great aims of the 
founders, was soon begun to be organised. By 1876the Univer- 
sity had reached the most successful point of its career during 
this stage of its history. That year the number of its students 
was two hundred and forty-three. This extraordinary growth 
demanded extraordinary expenditure of money, over and above 
the income of an unendowed institution, to accommodate the 
demands of the students. Recourse was again had to an appeal 
to England, where the University had many friends. Some 
response was made; but in this country, whence chiefly help 
was to be expected, the results of the panic of 1873 were pinch- 
ing our people hard. The flush of Southern sentiment and the 
furor of the name “ University of the South” was subsiding. 
Bread and meat forthe people at home was a pressing question. 
State colleges had been reorganised by State subsidies. They 
cnarged no tuition and appealed to State pride. Sons of 
graduates of Northern colleges, attached to their Alma Maters, 
were now being sent North. Suits against the University as to 
her land titles, under the rotten land grants of Tennessee, were 
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being inaugurated. The harpies seemed to be settling down 
around what seemed to be a dying concern. The number of 
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students during the Lent Term, 1878, was less than one hun- 
dred. Debt was accumulating. Houses were dilapidated and for 
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sale in every direction. The Trustees seemed in despair. The 
Faculty, however, came to the rescue and decided to uphold the 
University for another year. They decided to live upon the 
revenues from tuition. Their sacrifice saved the institution 
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from bankruptcy. And it is but fair to say that, even to the 
present writing [1887], had it not been for the constant 
sacrifice of the working corps and its unfaltering devotion to 
the cause, the University of the South would have been a 


thing of the past, 
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During the year 1878 the Hodgson Library,* the first per- 
manent building of the University, was completed and conse- 
crated. The next year S. Luke’s Hall,+ the home of the 
School of Theology, was completed, and upon its completion 
was occupied by a fully organised faculty,and about twenty 
students in theology are now in this department. This was 
the second permanent building. With this foundation the 
hope for a native school of prophets, the need of which in this 
unoccupied field had so long been felt, was beginning to take 
shape in reality. It is not that these home-made shepherds 
are better than those trained elsewhere, but there is no doubt 
that they are the only ones we can hope to retain at home. 
They also understand the nature of the native flocks over 
which they preside better than those from other pastures. 

When the Trustees met in 1879 a more hopeful feeling in- 
spired their hearts. They saw that Providence was not willing 
that the University of the South should die. There was vitality 
in its very conception, because it filled a want filled nowhere 
else, and appealed to a class of Christian parents who would 
send their children to it, cost what it might. 

During the year just passed (1878) the University, vith an 
income from tuition, rentals and offerings of the Church of six- 
teen thousand five hundred dollars, under the guidance of Dr. 
John B. Elliott, as Chairman of the University Commission, 
made the splendid campaign of subsisting its corporation, its 
Theological and Academical faculties and its corps of gram- 
mar school instructors without making a cent of debt. With 
his usual modesty, Dr. Elliott declined to preside longer, and 
insisted that the present executive head of the University be 
elected Vice-Chancellor (the Rev. Telfair Hodgson, D.D.) 
With two permanent stone buildings completed, with a debt 
reduced from fifty thousand dollars to twenty-six thousand 
dollars, and funded in thirty years six per cent. bonds, with 
land titles settled, with Trustees hopeful and, above all, with a 


*A gift by Dr. and Mrs. Hodgson in memoriam: capacity 20,000 vols. Now 
more than full. 

+ This Hall, with its Oratory, its handsome lecture rooms and spacious accommo- 
dations for thirty-two students, together with two beautiful communion sets, and 
Eucharistic altar appointments for the Church seasons, and scholarship for one 
student was the munificent gift of Mrs. Charlotte M. Manigault. Mrs. Manigault 
has also presented the University with a unique library of Scholastic Theology 


worth $4,500. 
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faculty loyal and sanguine in the cause, the new Vice-Chancel- 
lor could have had no more perfect earnest of success in the 
arduous work that lay before him. He cordially asserts that 
were it not for the self-sacrifice and energy of those around him 
he could have done nothing to save the institution. He took 
the helm just at the turn of the tide. In 1879 the lowest num- 
ber of students since 1869 had been reached. During the Lent 
term for that year the register showed only ninety-five present. 
-But each term the numbers increased, until the calender for the 





OLD CHAPEL AND G. R. FAIRBANK’S HOUSE. 


current year shows three hundred and twenty in all de- 
partments. 


Number of Students each year. 


1868 15. 1673..... 256. rO78 ..... 078. 1883 182 
1869 101. 1874 .. 262. 1879 » 805. 1884... 229 
1870 Igl. ee | F 1880. .... . 189. 1885. . 260 
1871 242 Seve... «+. S08. 1881 186. 1886 305 
1872 225. 1877 212. 1882......35§. 1887 ee 


This increase of students was all the more healthy than in the 
first spurt the University had made from 1868 to 1878, before 
State institutions were reorganised and hundreds of local 
schools had sprung up, and while the furor of Southern senti- 
ment was hot upon those who had recently been engaged in 
civil strife. This increase in the second decade of the history 
of the University of the South from year to year was healthy, 
and was in the face of cheaper schools and schools appealing 
to State pride, 
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During the year 1883 the third permanent building, the 
Scientific Hall,* was erected. 

In the year 1885, what is hoped to be the glory of this period 
of the University’s history, the permanent Chapel, was begun. 
It makes the heart glad to look at the then ard now of the 
University. To look at it as it is to-day is a joy. But to con- 
template it as it will be when the conception of its beautiful 
chapel and other appointments shall be a reality is almost too 
much for its poor servants, who have so long been compelled 
to put up with the make-shifts of the past days, to hope for. 
Four years ago 
such a thing as 
the proposed 
chapel of to- 
day would have 
been regard- 
ed as an idle 
dream, 

But some de- 
vout ladies de- 
cided that 
Gop's glory 
and the digni- 
ty of the Uni- 
versity de- 
manded some- 
thing better as 





a place of wor 
ship than the 
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temporary structure in which services were held. 

It was decided that a group of buildings, costing seventy- 
five thousand dollars, should be devoted to the service of GOD 
at Sewanee, and that the money for it, if it could be raised in 
no other way, should be raised dollar by dollar and the build- 
ings should go up stone by stone. The children of Sewanee, 
carried away by the zeal of their elders, by the work of their 
blessed hands have this past summer added four hundred dol- 
lars to the fund. Already money enough for the Convocation 
House and Tower, the subsidiary building of the group 
(twenty-three thousand dollars) has been raised, and that part 


* Thompson Hall, named after the Hon. Jacob Thompson. 
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of the group is almost complete. The graceful tower of the 
Convocation House, designed after Magdalen Tower at Ox- 
ford, rises up against the clear blue of the Southern sky, a 
thing of ecstatic beauty and a model of zxsthetic culture for 
this whole land. 

From the dilapidated houses and halls of 1878, which were 
mostly for sale or to let, one turns, in 1887, to the renovated 
buildings cheerful in repairs and paint, and to the new houses 
of many who have flocked to Sewanee as a haven of rest and 
academic training. 

As the result of this venture of faith at Sewanee, the school 
has already trained over three thousand students whose influ- 
ence for Church extension will be immeasurable. It has nearly 
four hundred men in the ministry engaged in building up the 
waste places inthe Vineyard of the LokD in the South and 
Southwest. 

With no special effort it has accumulated a large property, 
consecrated to the Church (in round numbers three hundred 
thousand dollars). It has organised a Grammar School, a Col- 
legiate and Theological Department upon a most thorough 
basis. It has gone far in developing the pure University idea 
of its founders. It has nearly two hundred collegiate students. 
It will soon lop off the rudimentary Grammar School Depart- 
ment, which was never intended to be a part of it, and which 
was assumed because the times and the country afforded no 
adequate preparation for the University department. The 
Academic department contains elective courses leading to de- 
grees, that are granted only to merit. The degrees are Ph.D., 
C.E., M.A., B.A., B.L., B.S., etc. The Theological Depart- 
ment gives the degree B.D. to its own graduates only after a 
graduate has been in the work of the ministry one year, and has 
pursued and accomplished work in German Theology, as pre- 
scribed. 

The University has secured the detail of an officer of the 
U.S. A., the only one allowed to the State of Tennessee, to 
direct its Military Department—Lieut. E. K. Webster, 21 
Infantry, now being in charge. The income of the University 
has been increased from sixteen thousand five hundred dollars, 
in 1878, to twenty-six thousand dollars, in 1887. 

It has, by breaking up the students into family groups, in- 
stead of herding them in commons, and by subjecting each 
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family of students to the proctorial influence of the University, 
placing the students largely upon their honor, and often sub- 
mitting questions of order and internal regulations to them- 








A GOWNSMAN, 


selves, effected a most complete system of discipline. This, in 
combination with the military training, men say (and women 
too), makes a Sewanee boy a thing to be admired. 

The University, in its development, looks next to a School 
of Law anda School of Medicine. Of the latter, those of large 
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experience say that no School of Medicine should be outside 
of large cities apart from the opportunities for the Clynic. 
But, on the other hand, no better argument for the theoretical 
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school of medicine, to be supplemented by the Clynic in large 
cities afterwards, could be advanced than the character of the 
school at the University of Virginia. No Doctors of Medicine 
have been more successful upon the average, especially those 





who contended for positions as surgeons in the army and navy, 
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than those who held a diploma from the University of 
Virginia. 

At Sewanee the environment of the student of medicine 
would be about the same as that at the University of Virginia. 
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At Sewanee the student of medicine would, during his theor- 
etical course, be surrounded by a sympathy from the commu- 
nity, and Christian and refining influences which are, as a 
rule, denied to the medical student in large cities. 
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But the establishment of the law and medical schools are 
hopes and dreams. Both will require endowment to a certain, 
but not a large, extent before we may see them in company 
with our schools now at work. 

The University of the South thus makes a dignified appeal, 
not only to Churchmen at large all over the country for 
patronage and endowment, but appeals to all lovers of sound 
learning and Christian training. 

During the current year the University Calendar will contain 
names of about three hundred and twenty students from all 
portions of this country, from New England to Mexico, and 
from New England to California. It is fast becoming a repre- 
sentative school, thus giving its students an opportunity to 
meet and study the characteristics of those from other sections 
of this great republic who shall be their fellow citizens. In no 
way better than in the building up of such a school as this can 
mutual respect be engendered and the bonds of friendship 
cemented between those from the various portions of the United 
States who heretofore have unfortunately known so little of 
each other. 

Besides the adaptation of the location from its retirement 
and climate for mental work, and its extraordinary safeguard 
to the morals of its students, another great factor in favor of 
the University is its economical advantage to the students. At 
the other great universities in the country six hundred dollars 
a year as a minimum is regarded as a mere bagatelle, while the 
expenses of some students run up into the thousands. It is 
true that at these schools many students do accomplish the 
year’s work on less money, but the fashion of extravagance has 
a sad tendency to discourage or to spoil such students in 
tempting them to ape or toady to it. 

At the University of the South six hundred dollars would be 
regarded as a fair maximum average of expenses giving the 
student tuition, board, fuel, lights, washing, two suits of clothes 
military), incidental expenses (such as books, stationary, etc.) 
Few students at the University of the South spend so much. 

The government of the University is in the hands of a board 
of trustees. The Chancellor is the titular head of the Univer- 
sity, and his only function is to preside at the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees. The Vice Chancellor is the executive head 
of the University and with advice of the Hebdomadal Board, 
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has charge of the discipline. The discipline is carried out by 
the Proctor and his assistants. 

An assistant -Proctor resides in every family of students. 
There is no military discipline. 


Note.—Chancellors. Electe' Vice-Chancellors, Elected. 
Rt. Rev. Jas. H. Otey, D. D., Rt. Rev, C. T. Quintard, D.D., . 1868. 
July 4, 1857. Gen. Josiah Gorgas, . . . . 1872. 
Rt. Rev. Leonidas Polk, D, D., Dr. John B. Elliott, D. D., Chair- 
July 4, 1864 man of the University Commis- 
Rt. Rev. Stephen Elliott, D. D., er... <-> - re 
Dec. 21, 1866. Rev. Telfair Hodgson, D.D., Vice- 
Rt. Rev. Wm. M. Green, D. D, Cees, sk oe st st 


Feb., 1867. 
Rt. Rev. Alex. Gregg, D. D , 
Aug. 1., 1887. 

The military feature in the education is confined to infantry 
and artillery drill and instruction in science of tactics. Boys 
are admitted to the Grammar School between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen years. At sixteen, with proper qualifica- 
tions, students become under-graduates of the University. All 
students except gownsmen, special and theological students 
are subject to the military drill. The latter classes of students 
represent the more matured and advanced part of the Univer- 
sity. 

In addition to the regular routine of study post-graduate lec- 
tures are delivered during the summer. During the current year 
the lecturers were Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, D. C. L., W. G. S. 
Arnold, M. D., Prof. Greenough White, Fred. S. Page, and 
Rev. Henry Mason Baum. This system will be enlarged each 
summer, and it is to be hoped that a fuller and more attractive 
summer school will soon be a permanent feature at Sewanee. 


FAIRMOUNT COLLEGE. 


The establishment of the University of the South and the 
practical demonstration of the many advantages of its idea and 
location, rendered it only a question of time how soon an edu- 
cational center for girls should follow that for our boys and 
young men. There were equally potent reasons for one as for 
the other. Perhaps the most influential of these reasons was the 
need—greater than was at the time actually known and felt, 
and only becoming fully realised now that it has been supplied 
—of an educational center for the South, zz the South and yet 
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outside of the hot and sickly regions of the South. The prac- 
ticability of educating the young of both sexes from Florida or 
Louisiana, within easy reach of their homes, in a climate in 
which they can study with ease and comfort from March to 
December, and spend the healthy and pleasant winter months 
in vacation at home, if not the greatest, is perhaps the most 
peculiar and exclusive natural advantage of this system of 
schools. 

The University of the South was reorganised in 1868. In 
1872 two prominent and well-known ladies of Mississippi 
brought with them a school from Jackson, Mississippi, and 
established it at what is now Mount Eagle, distant on the 
same railroad six miles from Sewanee. This school, which re- 
ceived a charter from the State of Tennessee, under the title of 
Fairmount College, was immediately: successful, but subse- 
quently experienced from similar causes, though to a less 
degree, the fluctuations of the neighboring university. It sub- 
sequently passed into the possession of persons resident and 
connected with the work at Sewanee, since which time it has 
been conducted in strictest accord and sympathy with the 
ideas and aims of the older and greater institution. Its special 
patrons are the Bishops of Tennessee, Texas and Florida and 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University of the South. Its Prin- 
cipal is a graduate, has been for a number of years a member 
of the Board of Trustees, and is now the Commissioner of 
Endowment of the University, by nomination of the Associa- 
tion of Alumni and appointment by the Board of Trustees. 
Its Chaplain is one of the Professors of the Theological Depart- 
ment of the University. 

Within the last two years it has been necessary to extend 
the accommodations of the school on account of the increase in 


its patronage, and it has been largely rebuilt and enlarged. 
The Chapel of the Holy Communion, built by the energy and 
devotion, and enriched within by the carving and other handi- 
work of the Principal of Fairmount, is admired as one of the 
most beautiful little church buildings in the country. 
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Gathedral of All Saints, Albany. 


THE Cathedral of All Saints, in the city and Diocese of 
Albany, was incorporated by an Act of Legislature in March, 
1873. Its own statutes and by-laws were adopted in the fol- 
lowing year, and in 1877 it was formally and fully recognised 
as part of the organic life and law of the Diocese by a vote of 
the Convention. 

The object and purpose of the corporation are by section 2, 
declared to be “the establishment, erection, maintenance and 
management of a cathedral church and its appurtenances in the 
city of Albany, in accordance with the doctrine, discipline and 
worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, together with such other cathedral foun- 
dations, schools, faculties and charitable works as may be prop- 
erly connected therewith in and for the said Diocese.” 

The broad, Catholic basis upon which the Cathedral stands 
is amply described in the simple language of section 5, which 
declares that “‘the seats for the worshippers in the said Cathe- 
dral Church shall always be free.” 

The preamble to the constitution of the Cathedral adopted 
in 1874 sets forth the purpose of this great undertaking to be 
“For the greater glory of Gop, the FATHER, SON and HOLY 
GHOST; in promoting the dignity and honor of His worship; 
in extending and upbuilding His kingdom in the city of 
Albany and in adjoining places; in establishing and maintain- 
ing schools for the Christian training of His children; in dis- 
charging all the works of mercy, corporal as well as spiritual, 
and in strengthening the Diocesan centre of unity, influence 
and work.” 

The chapter or governing body of the Cathedral, as provided 
for by its constitution [art. 1, sec. 1], consists of the Bishop as 
its official and ex-officio head ; of four “ principal persons,” the 
Dean, Precentor, Chancellor and Treasurer; four other clergy- 
men, being unmarried and canonically resident in the Diocese, 
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entitled Minor Canons, and six laymen holding office for two, 
four and six years, elected by the greater chapter. The greater 
or “ General Chapter” is the electoral body and represents all 
the elected officers and bodies of the Diocesan Convention, 
(Standing Committee, Board of Missions, Deputies to Conven- 
tion, Archdeacons, Secretary of the Convention, etc.), and the 
Rectors of S. Peter’s and S. Paul's Churches in the city of 
Albany. 

The scheme of the Cathedral is adopted from the statutes of 
the English Cathedrals of the “Old Foundation,” with the 
marked exception (which is a characteristic of the American 
Church) of the introduction of lay communicants to the gov- 
erning body. The idea of the Cathedral is to establish in 
Albany a /ree church, with frequent services, choral worship, 
constant preaching, and institutions of learning and mercy. 
Every member of the Diocese has his own right and place in 
the congregation, and has a voice through his elected repre- 
sentatives in the choice of the clerical and lay members of the 
chapter. This idea of the Cathedral was fully set forth by the 
Bishop in his address to the convention of 1876, as may be 
seen from the following extract : 


The Cathedral Church will be the place for the gathering of the 
clergy with the Bishop ; the building for the solemn official acts of the 
Bishop in ordinations and the gathering of Synods; the Church that 
shall be the bond of unity and the point of meeting among clergymen, 
otherwise narrowed and separated into personal interests alone ; the 
Church whose frequent services and celebrations of the Holy Com- 
runion shall make somewhat real, what no Bishop can be willing to 
allow to be forgotten, the permanent, or at least life-long, pastoral re- 
lation that exists between himself as the chief earthly pastor and the 
pastors and people of his Diocese. It will be the central point to 
which the heart of all the Diocese may turn, as the place where prayer 
is wont to be made, and in which, whether present or absent, they are 
daily remembered before the Throne of Grace. It will be the church 
where a steady and unchanging system of ritual and service will be 
maintained, not subject to the interruptions or the variations which 
grow out of the frequent changes in parochial life. It will be the 
Church to which, as a model, others may look for the warrant for or 
the warning against such unruled matters of the details of worship as 
lie within the jurisdiction of the ordinary. It will be the nucleus 
about which, as strength and ability increase, may gather godly and 
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well learned men, able to care for the training and examination of the 
candidates for Holy Orders, and to prepare themselves to meet, by 
constant study, the incessant shiftings of that old opposition to the 
truth which, by frequent and rapid changes of side, seems all the while 
to be something new. It will be the religious and spiritual source and 
home for the training and refreshing of those who may desire, as lay- 
men or as women, to devote themselves to the closer service of Gop, 
It will be the house of worship and religious instruction for the 
children who may be gathered from the distant parts of the Diocese 
or country,to go back, carrying with them what they have gained 
here for the enlivening and enriching of their homes. It will be the 
root from which, in time, will grow up the houses of mercy, of shelter, 
of education, which find their natural origin in the Episcopate. If 
one says this is Utopian, I say, in the wise and patient words of an 
English social reformer, ‘ Utopia is only another name for #me.’ I 
know that much of this is in the future, far beyond the life of any of 
you or of myself. But the man is a fool who will not plant an acorn 
because it is not an oak ; and it is a poor argument against doing a 
good thing to-day that it ought to have been done yesterday. * * * 
We are not legislating for to-day ; I am not caring for to-day. In the 
past I look at the great glory of England, in the foundations of her 
cathedrals, their buildings, services, surroundings, outgrowths. I see 
roots so old that had they not been vitalised by Gop, they would be 
rotten with age to-day, sending out new shoots,—like Lichfield’s 
chapel and training school and rooms for candidates,—with the power 
and freshness of an endless life. And as I look at Faribault, at Mil- 
waukee, at Omaha and see what Bishops in our time have planted and 
watered with their sweat and blood, I ask what would a new Bishop 
be without these heritages? I ask what would ¢Aey become if, by a 
failure to recognise and identify them with the Diocesan expectation 
of a Bishop, they were left in future to be merely parishes or merely 
schools? I get no answer, even in echo. And I ask where is the 
pledge of perpetuity, of continuity in the distinctive thought of the 
Episcopate ? Only I believe in the cathedral established and acknowl- 
edged. The Bishop dies. ‘The personal prestige and power fade 
away. The Episcopate, diffused in the important and grateful duties 
of visitation, leaves no ruling and controlling mark upon the Diocese. 
But the Episcopate embodied in the cathedral lives ; it is such a 
center as the heart is to the body ; and the hope of strong, central im- 
pressive effective, perpetual power in the Episcopal Church is here. 


We have sketched this out somewhat at length, because it 
deals with the Cathedral as an institution and as an idea, which 
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Church. It was formerly used as an iron foundry; it is bare 
and unsightly without, though decent and churchly in its in- 
ternal arrangements, but altogether unsuited to be Gop’s 
house, or to be a cathedral in the capitol city of the Empire 
State. It has accommodations for nine hundred people, and 
here, for more than seventeen years the congregation, together 
with the members of S. Agnes’ School, and the Sisterhood of 
the Holy Child JEsus, have met for the daily worship of 
Almighty Gop. The full routine of cathedral services has 
been maintained in it, with the daily Morning and Evening 
prayer, frequent communions and a full choral service rendered 
by a well-trained choir of men and boys. The seats are all free, 
and the work is supported by the alms of the worshippers. 
Attached to it are S. Agnes’ school, with its one hundred and 
fifty inmates, together with one hundred and ten day pupils 
not resident in the building; the Child’s hospital, with seventy- 
four beds, generally all occupied ; S. Margaret’s House, where 
between thirty and forty babies are cared for, and the Sister- 
hood of the Holy Child JEsus, who have charge of these 
good works. There is pressing demand for the new Cathedral, 
therefore, not only for the decency and dignity of worship, but 
for the better accommodation which is needed, and for the 
attraction of unattached people to this great free church, with 
its frequent services. 

On the festival of All Saints, A. D., 1881, the Bishop an- 
nounced to the congregation his purpose to begin forthwith 
the execution of this, one of the great purposes for which the 
corporation was created, namely, the erection of a Cathedral 
building, and laid before them his plans. So ardently and for- 
cibly did Bishop Doane urge his plea that his hearers soon 
became imbued with the same enthusiasm that animated him, 
and the project went bravely forward. 

At a meeting of the chapter, held November 23, 1881, the 
Bishop, Hon. Erastus Corning and Mr. Orlando Meads were 
appointed a committee to select a site for the proposed struc- 
ture. The committee on the site were then instructed to 
obtain plans for the Cathedral. On April 30, 1883, the plans 
prepared by Mr. R. W. Gibson, architect, were adopted, with a 
modification submitted to the chapter on June 6. 

On November 28, 1883, the plot of ground, valued at $80,000, 
given by the Hon. Erastus Corning, was accepted as the site, 
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and on motion of the same generous donor, it was resolved 
“that, in the judgment of the chapter, it is expedient that 
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measures be taken without delay to begin the work of building 
the Cathedral, and that to that end preparations be made to 
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remove the buildings now on the ground, and to procure the 
working plans and estimates for the excavation and laying of 
the foundations ; and the work be proceeded with as fast and 
as far as the means in the hands of the chapter will permit.” 

At a meeting held on March 22, 1884, it was resolved that 
the corner-stone be laid on Whitsun Tuesday, June 3, 1884. 
At the same meeting a special subscription was authorised for 
the columns of the new Cathedral, to be memorials of Church- 
men eminent in Church and State. They are to be twenty- 
four in number, and to cost over $1,000 each. Twenty-one 
have already been appropriated. 

The corner-stone, the gift of Margaret Doane Gardiner, the 
Bishop's granddaughter, suitably inscribed, was laid with im- 
posing ceremonies on the date resolved upon, and its laying 
was one of the most noteworthy in the history of the Church 
in the State of New York. 

The money for the building, so far as it has gone, has been 
given in very large extent in Albany and Troy and other places 
in the Diocese; amounts of money have also come from all 
four of the other Dioceses in the State, but chiefly from the old 
Diocese and city of New York. The largest subscription, ex- 
cept Mr. Corning’s gift of the land, is that of the Hon. Walter 
A. Wood of $10,000. Of the twenty-four pillars in the choir 
and nave, five commemorate the names of former governors of 
the State as follows: Enos T. Throop, John A. King, Hamilton 
Fish, Horatio Seymour and John A. Dix; eight are in memory 
of Churchmen and women of Albany: Orlando Meads, LL.D., 
Margaret H. Doane, Mrs. Catharine W. Barnard, Mrs. Erastus 
Corning, Mr. and Mrs. John V. L. Pruyn, Mrs. Catharine D. 
Evans, Mr. Harmon Pumpelly and Mr. William H. DeWitt. 
One is in memory of Mrs. Warren, of Troy; four are memorials 
of faithful men and women in other parts of the Diocese: Mr. 
B. P. Burhans, of Warrensburgh; Mr. H. N. Brush, of Brush- 
ton; Mr. and Mrs. T. S. Clarkson, of Potsdam; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. \N. Chadwick, of Cohoes. One is in memory of 
George W. Doane, Bishop of New Jersey, erected by graduates 
—former pupils of S. Mary’s Hall—and one is a memorial of 





Mr. C. C. Trowbridge, of Detroit, an Albanian by birth, and 
honorably known to the Church throughout the country. 
Another is the S. Agnes pillar, given by the graduates of S. 
Agnes’ School, while the two very massive pillars at the inter- 
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section of the nave and chancel, are the gift of Mrs. Leland 
Stanford, in memory of her father, Mr. Dyer Lathrop, and of 
her son, Leland Stanford, Jr. 

This recognition of the Cathedral Church as a central place 
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in which memorials may well be set up to commemorate those 
who ought to be remembered for good examples or conspicuous 
service to Church or State, it will be seen, extends beyond any 
merely local limits, and in this way promises to fulfill one of the 
functions of the great Cathedral of older days. 

It is believed and hoped that other parts of the building and 
its furnishing will be given in the same way. The altar and 
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Reredos, the Litany Desk and the Credence, the Font and the 
Lectern have been already promised as memorials, and the four 
smaller pillars in the sanctuary have been taken in memory of 
dear children in Paradise. ‘There still remain, in the part of 
the building to be finished now, the Pulpit, the Choir-screen, the 
Clergy and Choir-stalls and the Pavement. 

The Bishop is now appealing to Churchmen of the State of 
New York, and friends elsewhere, for the amount needed to 
finish the building for use ($75,000), and an association called 
the Woman’s Diocesan League, which was organised by the 
women of the Cathedral congregation in 1886, and which has 
extended to other congregations throughout the Diocese, is 
helping the Bishop with great success and still greater enthu- 
siasm to complete the provisional building. 

This, in brief, is the history to the present time of a great 
and glorious Church work which had its inception in the con- 
gregating of a few earnest souls on All Saints’ Day, A.D., 1872, 
in an abandoned iron foundry, beautified internally by evidence 
of the worship of Him who has said: ‘“ Where two or three are 
gathered together, there am I in the midst of them.” 

The following description of the Cathedral in detail is from 
an article by Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, in Harper's Weekly of 
April 26, 1884: 

The Cathedral of All Saints, at Albany, for which the design of 
Mr. R. W. Gibson was selected some months since, promises to justify 
its title better than any church that has hitherto been built for the Pro- 
testant Episcopal communion. Its dimensions would certainly en- 
title it to rank as a Cathedral even among the remains of the middle 
ages. The total length is 230 feet. The width across transepts is 110 
feet, the average width throughout being 95. ‘The nave is 40 feet 
feet wide, and the keystones of its vault 70 feet from the floor, the 
the choir five feet narrower and four feet lower, thus enhancing the 
apparent length of the interior by exaggerating the perspective effect. 
The choir aisles, however, are each 21 feet wide, the naive aisles 
being of not much more than half that width, according to one of the 
chief peculiarities of the plan, by which they are reduced from spaces 
fitted with pews to mere passages, so the nave piers will not interfere 
with the sight or hearing of any worshiper. The exterior length is 
265 feet, the height to the top of the clere-story walls 7o—being the 
same as that of the vault—to the ridge of the roof 110, to the crown 
of the octagon at the intersection of the nave and transepts 180, and 


to the finials of the western spire 203. 
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The nave of the church is divided into four and a half bays and 
the choir into five, each covered with a quadripartite vault. The 
square space at the crossing of the transepts is converted into an octagon 
by corbelling at the angles in the interior just above the vaulting. This 
octagon, like that of Ely, is not to be vaulted, but to be ceiled in wood. 

The architecture of the Cathedral may be classified as a free treat- 
ment of early English, the style adopted by Mr. Pearson, whose pupil, 
we believe, Mr. Gibson was, for the only Anglican cathedral that has 
been undertaken in our time in England, and the style in which Mr. 
Pearson has distinguished himself in the design of several parish 
churches, notably S. John’s, Red Lion Square, in London. The 
treatment of the Albany Cathedral, however, is freer and more eclectic 
than it is probable any English architect, having the fear of the arch- 
zologists and the ecclesiologists before his eyes, would venture in a 
cathedral. On the outside, the simple shafted lancets which are em- 
ployed in the openings, the slender arcading that surrounds the Western 
tower, the simplicity of the tracery, where it is introduced at all, the 
treatment of the porches, and the square eastern termination, suffice to 
designate the style. Even on the outside, however, the treatment of 
the central tower recalls that of a Spanish ¢émdorio rather than of any 
English example of this feature ; while the interior, except the square 
east end, is decidedly more Continental than Engllsh both in propor- 
tion and in detail. The emphasis of length, the ‘long-drawn aisle’ 
of Gray, is the distinguishing feature of cathedrals characteristically 
English as the emphasis of height is characteristically French. The Ca- 
thedral of All Saints is not only fur practical reasons absolutely shorter 
than any English cathedral, but relatively to other proportions, it is 
shorter still. The relation of height to width in the nave is nearly as 
two to one, while in English cathedrals the width is commonly the 
greater, and there are few vaults in England which have a height of 
seventy feet from the floor. On the other hand there is no attempt at 
the aspiring character of French vaulting, where in such typical in- 
stances as Amiens the height is to the width nearly as three to one. 
The treatment of the vaulting is also rather French than English. 
There can be no doubt that this is a gain, since, in spite of Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s anxious apologetics, critics outside of England are pretty well 
agreed that the English architects never thoroughly understood the 
system of vaulting as it was practiced in France and Germany. 

The meaningless ridge-rib which is commonly employed in English 
vaulting is omitted at Albany. The nave piers are still further from 
early English work, in which they commonly consist, either of sheaves 
or mouldings almost unmeaning, or else of round piers with engaged 
and bended shafts of another material. On the Continent, in the best 
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examples, they were organised piers, with parts so closely correspond- 
ing to the organisation of the vault that an archzeologist could recon- 
struct the vaulting from a section of the pier as confidently as Cuvier a 
mammal from a thigh bone. In late gothic this process was carried to 
a bewildering complexity. The architect of the Albany Cathedral has 
contented himself with the earlier and more emphatic treatment, by 
which the ribs and arches of the vault, and the pier arches are indicated 
in the form of rounded projections from a square pier. ‘The result has, 
perhaps, a stronger resemblance to some of the early gothic churches 
of Spain than to any examples of the more northern gothic. ‘The 
other members, at least in the nave, are of like severity ; the nave 
arches of two orders, the inner left square, the outer having a simple 
bead at the intrados, and a dog-tooth moulding at the extrados, the 
transverse arches of the aisles not being moulded or sub-divided at all, 
the triforium pairs of shafted arches merely chamfered at the edge 
under relieving arches of like simplicity, and_ the clere-story window a 
pair of lancets, with a simple circle punched through the spandrel by 
way of tracery, the treatment of the choir is distinctly richer, the pier 
arches more heavily moulded, the heads of the arches in the triforium 
traceried, and a more developed tracery in the clere-story. Even here, 
however, except in the great East window, which is very richly traceried, 
the work is severe, approaching a Romanesque simplicity and vigor, 
and sometimes, as in the arch, which is dropped to make room for the 
organ, assuming a Romanesque form. 

The Cathedral is to be built of the lightest reddish Potsdam stone, 
with wrought work of a darker and more tractable stone, quarried at 
Longmeadow, which latter material is to be used alone internally. It 
has a noble site at the edge of the ravine on the north of Albany, to 
which the Cathedral will form an ornament only less conspicuous than 


the Capitol. 
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ow To Decorate a Church for 
Christmas. 


The custom of decorating our churches on all festal occa- 
sions with a more or less copious display of extrinsic ornament, 
concerning which neither rubric or canon has anything to 
say, has become so general that the principal question that rises on 
the approach of a great festival is not as to whether the church 
shall be adorned, but how best to do it. Much has been writ- 
ten and said on the subject from both the religious and 
esthetic point of view, but the lamentable fact remains that 
the appearance of too many churches, especially at Christmas. 
tide, rather denotes that the decorators have successfully 
learned how of to doit: their efforts resulting in a painful dis- 
figurement of the Holy House that is equally distressing to the 
pious or artistic worshipper. 

It is obviously desirable that these decorations should achieve 
the happy medium between a superabundance of flowers, 
foliage, flags, with strange devices in tinsel and colors on the 
one hand—that bewilder the eye and distract the mind from 
the solemnities of worship—and the severe simplicity (query 
parsimony) of a few evergreens tied here and there to a pillar, 
that look as if they had been ordered in haste from the green- 
grocer in five-cent bunches; which latter effect was seen by the 
writer so lately as last Christmas day, in even a fashionable 
New York church. 

It is hoped that some of the suggestions contained in this 
article, though necessarily somewhat meagre considering the 
breadth of the subject, may assist decorators in avoiding either 
extreme. 

When, as at the present season, the necessity for deciding on 
the church decorations presents itself, it is of primary impor- 
tance that those in charge of the work should penetrate them- 
selves with a sense of its sacredness, and in nowise indulge 


personal taste or prejudice at the expense of strict rules of 
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ecclesiastical art and custom. Among the many improved 
ideas that goveern modern church work, one of the most sen- 
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sible has been the creation of that useful adjunct to the parish 
staff, the Altar-committee. Taking for granted that they have 
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the highest motive in view while discharging their ordinary 
duties, it is but fair to suppose that they need only to be re- 
minded, not txught, that on the greater festivals extraordinary 
opportunity needs extraordinary care to avoid the Charybdis 
of vulgar display while steering clear of the Syclla of meanness. 
Both extremes being equally undesirable. 

It is imperative that no slack or careless work in arranging 
details should be permitted. “It is only to last a day” should 
be no excuse for perishable boughs or blossoms _ being 
so placed as to wither untimely, and mar the beauty of 
the display. The temporary is not necessarily the unimportant; 
and it is undoubtedly of decided importance that the tempo- 
rary adornments of a church should in no way interfere with the 
use of any part of the building or its furniture. It is therefore 
necessary to take especial care that no wreath, banner or bou- 
quet shall be so placed as to impede the movements of the 
clergy, or vex the soul of the careful sexton as he goes about 
his necessary work on the Festival day itself. 

These directions being borne in mind, our Altar-committee 
will have to consider: (1.) The architectural features of the 
church. (2.) The colors that will harmonise with the prevail- 
ing tint of walls and chancel. (3.) The best arrangement of 
banners. (4.) The choice of evergreens. (5.) The selection 
of texts, emblems, etc. 

Much trouble, and also delay, in altering plans and designs 
may be avoided by gaining, in the first instance, a clear idea of 
what we would like to do, next of what we can do. It is best, 
if practicable, to have some one with a knowledge of drawing 
make a rough sketch of the interior of the building, as it may 
be wished to appear, and carefully eliminate all superfluous de- 
tails before attempting to carry out the design. 

It is to be noted that all suggestions here given are on the 
supposition that the church is large, and built of stone; but 
they can be easily modified in accordance with smaller and less 
substantial structures. 

Supposing the church to be a building with short, thick 
columns, heavy capitals and square arches, light spiral wreaths 
are very effective; and a thin crown of leaves may be placed 
on the capital, provided it projects all round sufficiently. A 
spline of stout wire covered with leaves on small sprays of ever- 
greens can be bent into the square reveals of the arcade. This 
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decoration would, however, be entirely unsuitable for slender 
columns or delicate arch-mouldings. At the same time a plain 
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arch may be filled suitably with tracery, the more simple in 














style the better, 
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Large blank places are satisfactorily filled with two or more 
rows of evergreen festoons, care being taken that the who/e of 
the space is filled, otherwise the effect will be that of an unfin- 
ished plan. 

Window sills are most effectively decorated by fixing a board 
about an inch thick, cut to the shape of the sill and perforated 
with holes, in which sprigs of evergreen may be placed; the 
board itself being covered with moss. If the sills are suffi- 
ciently high above the heads of the congregation, narrow fes- 
toons can be carried from sill to sill, care being taken to have 
the droop not more than ten to twelve inches in depth. 

The use of color in flowers or berries, should invariably be 
studied carefully. The bright berries of the holly are always in 
keeping, if left in their natural position among the leaves, because 
they contrast with those, and those only ; but the effect of the 
berries alone, glued on to cardboard crosses, and stuck hap- 
hazard ona rose-granite pulpit or against a terra-cotta dado, 
is simply hideous, because unnatural, and the unnatural is 
always the unseemly. 

White and yellow everlasting flowers may be used with good 
effect; but having a suspicion of the artificial about them 
should not have that suspicion strengthened by being grouped 
among sprays of yew, the natural berries of that tree being of 
a soft, pink-coral tint. Judiciously used, however, they are 
very useful, especially for the formation of texts or emblems 
on dark backgrounds. 

3. BANNERS.—Rich silk, velvet or cloth are the only ma- 
terials that arereally fit for use in a church; but where they 
are too costly, or (as in the case of a mission-chapel) small ban- 
nerettes are desired to enliven spaces on blank walls, paper or 
calico may be employed, and if strictly correct in design and 
color will look sufficiently well. The making of such banner- 
ettes should only be intrusted to one who will take the trouble 
to study any simple hand-book of heraldry before commencing 
the work; so that color may not be placed on color, or metal 
on metal, etc. For wall decoration in a small plain building, 
alternate bannerettes and shields, made of the same material, 
are more suitable and give less trouble than devices in ever- 
greens, though simple festoons between would be in order. 
The shields are easily made either of calico or paper stretched 
over a frame of lath, and in the latter case the device can be 
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painted in water-color. Designs in calico must be cut out and 
carefully stitched on before the groundwork is stretched on the 
frame. 
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Where it is not necessary to be economical, it is better to 
buy a few really good cloth or calico banners, which are suit- 
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able, and comparatively inexpensive ; and as it is inexpedient to 
repeat the same decorations every year, these having served 
their purpose could be carefully preserved and next year sent 
to gladden the hearts of the people at some struggling mission 
afar off. 

4. THE CHOICE OF EVERGREENS.—Circumstances do not 
always admit of choice, but, where it is possible, our imaginary 
Altar committee cannot go far wrong if they consult the oldest 
known authority on the subject of foliage as a decoration for 
the House of the LORbD, the Prophet Isaiah, who, speaking 
in the name of the LORD, says, “the fir-tree, the pine-tree and 
the box together shall beautify the place of the sanctuary.” 
Holly, at Christmas, is indispensable, by general consent, but is 
intractable, and only useful where masses of it can be intro- 
duced; small sprigs, however used, look mean and unnatural. 
Care also should be taken that it is not placed where it will be 
a nuisance. It is not conducive to devotional feeling in a small 
chorister that he should have his fingers scratched in a dozen 
places in turning over the pages of his Prayer Book, in conse- 
quence of a dwarf hedge of holly having been planted along 
the book-board; neither is it agreeable for a preacher to be 
obliged to stop on his way up the pulpit stairs to detach his 
surplice from a chevaux de frise of: the aggressive shrub with 
which thoughtless hands have covered the rails on each side. 
Having given this warning, it only remains to be said that, 
given common sense and good taste in the handling, almost all 
evergreen foliage may be turned to account at Christmas-tide. 
It may be said, as well here as anywhere, perhaps, that pressed 
autumn leaves are of great value when a little color is desired 
among the unvaried green. They should be gathered when at 
their brightest, laid on paper and pressed for a day or two; 
then pressed again in fresh folds of paper, and when perfectly 
dry, varnished. They are then easily manipulated, using fine 
wire, into bouquets mingled with dried grass, or stitched ona 
light background of cloth or calico for bordering texts. 

5. THE CHOICE OF TEXTS, SYMBOLS OR OTHER DEVICES.— 
This part of the work, almost beyond any other, demands grave 
and reverent consideration. The Word of Gop is not a reposi- 
tory of pretty mottoes, to be ransacked at will in a search fora 
text that will “ fit in so nicely” in some particular spot, or is a 
favorite formula of speech among a certain clique. 
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In selecting each text the position in which it will appear 
must be considered ; words distinctly referring to the Incarna- 









































tion of our LORD are alone admissible above the Altar, for 
‘nstance; while “ There shall come a Star out of Jacob,” would 
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be inappropriately placed anywhere but on the highest point in 
the chancel where it would be legible. 

It may be thought unnecessary to hint to the Altar commit- 
tee already credited with taste and common sense, that any de- 
vice which could by any possibility suggest worldly or grotesque 
ideas must be rigorously excluded; yet such devices are not 
quite unknown. Instance a church whose decorations for a 
certain Christmas day in the near past were almost faultless; 
but alas! in the vestibule hung a huge green bell, of the pat- 
tern in vogue for weddings, in close juxtaposition to an exceed- 
ingly fine bunch of mistletoe! the combination giving rise to 
a painful amount of amusement and jesting that S. Paul would 
assuredly have judged “not convenient.” Irreverence is often 
merely thoughtlessness, but it zs irreverence all the same, and 
the idea of “ Holiness to the LokD” must be sternly adhered 
to in even the smallest particular when we desire to make “ the 
place of His feet glorious.” 

The ornamentation of the entire building should be arranged 
on an ascending scale; the eye be led on from the simplest pos- 
sible adornment of the porch to the rich and full decoration of 
the sanctuary. And here let it be borne in mind that the most 
sacred objects in the building, the Altar and the Font, should 
be left alone. The Frontal is sufficient decoration for the for- 
mer, and on the Holy Table itself nothing but the sacred 
emblems and alms should ever be laid. Flowers should be 
placed in vases on a shelf at the back. In like manney, it is not 
desirable that the “ laver of regeneration” should be filled at 
any time with aught but the water of baptism. Heaps of green 
branches (or in harvest time, fruit, as is often seen) are in 
nowise suggestive of life and purity, but of decay. External 
decoration only is permissible, and light wreathing is usually 
best, provided it harmonises with the rest of the building. A 
shield on the front is unobjectionable in itself, but if the font 
is so placed that some of the congregation have a side view, the 
harmony of the conception is spoiled thereby, and it would bet- 
ter be left out. 

Great caution is required in treating an Eagie Lectern. The 
shaft may be delicately wreathed with good effect; but a high 
bank of greenery around the base is apt, from a distant point 
of view, to give the idea that the sacred bird is balancing him- 
self with difficulty on a small bush. 
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The communicants’ rail also needs care. If the chancel is 
properly decorated, the rail needs nothing but a very fine 
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wreathing round the uprights ; and no sprig must be allowed to 
project so as to touch the dress of the kneeling people. If our 
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Altar committee think this slight decoration too bare, a simple 
lambrequin of cloth or cotton velvet of the color of the Altar- 
frontal may be tacked on the rail. Communicants cannot rest 
their hands on a row of prickly branches. A pulpit of stone or 
wood will bear ornamenting with shields, crosses, etc., in the 
panels, and may be banked in with plants in pots; but a brass, 
or mixed wood and brass, pulpit of light design must be treated 
in the same fashion as the Lectern. 

Whether the church be large or small, it is obvious that the 
chancel must be the central point on which, so to speak, all 
lines of decoration must be focussed, The eye that has trav- 
eled around porch, vestibule and aisle, decked in their festal 
array, will naturally seek to rest on the chancel as the final 
chord up to which all other harmonies have led. 

Should the chancel itself be deep and its arch of noble pro- 
portions, a temporary screen of light lath covered with foliage 
as shown in figure 9, is the best possible decoration that can 
be attempted. The figure shows two examples. In a small 
village church, where there are woods at hand to furnish ma- 
terial, a screen of rustic work, which is very easily made of 
light rough branches nailed to firm uprights, would be very 
effective. In this case the only foliage used should be sprays 
of ivy, or some long-stemmed, small-leafed shrub formed intoa 
very narrow wreath. It is scarcely necessary to say that the pro- 
portions of such a screen must be studied with the utmost care 
and the foliage so arranged as to appear twining naturally ; 
also, it must not be permitted to break the architectural lines 
of the building, and the foliage should harmonise as nearly as 
possible with that prevailing in other parts of the church. 

The organ is an object that often suffers severely at the 
hands of its friends. Should it have handsome diapered pipes, 
a plenitude of festoons breaking the lines and destroying the 
ensemble of the coloring is simply excruciating in effect, and 
not to be tolerated. Neither should a miniature shrubbery be 
planted around and in front of the instrument, giving the un- 
happy organist the appearance of an English Fack-7n-the-green 
on May-day. Let the organ itself be left alone, but to avoid 
an undue contrast of bareness with wealth of covering else- 
where, place a tall-growing shrub or palm on either side, and a 
banner on a dwarf standard in front thereof, the pots being 
hidden by a bank of foliage or moss. 
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Our Altar committee having arranged their general plan, and 
— nite in mind the fundamental idea of Christmas decor- 
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ation—the preparation for receiving a revered Guest—and 
being moreover fully impressed with the sacredness of the 
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work—it remains to advise them in regard to minor details as 
they are too often considered, but which in this case are clothed 
with an importance of their own. 
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On Christmas Day neither symbol nor emblem should be 
employed that has no immediate connection with the Holy 
Child; the symbol of the Saint to whom the Church is dedi- 
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cated alone excepted. And this should not be re-duplicated. 
A simple shield or banneret bearing this symbol at the 
entrance of the porch, or one on each side of the opening of 
the center aisle, is quite sufficient. 

Of other emblems, the Star and the Crown are the fittest to 
typify the “ Bright and Morning Star,” “the King of Glory.” 

And here, without seeming invidious, we would draw atten- 
tion to a point that should be gravely considered. 

That the Cross, the most sacred emblem of our Faith, should 
be regarded with reverence, isundisputed in theory; but as a 
matter of fact, no emblem, sacred or profane, has ever been so 
utterly vulgarised and degraded. Granted that it is “only a 
symbol ”— it still zs the symbol of the most unutterable love, 
the most awful agony, and in its simplest form—the plain Latin 
cross of wood, stone or metal—standing alone on the only fit 
place for it, the altar, is calculated to edify and impress even the 
careless. But, alas! we have seen it manufactured of paper 
roses, of sham coral, of gilded wood, of perishable flowers, (a 
glaring incongruity of ideas, by the way), of any and every 
material imaginable, and thrown in hap-hazard among the 
decorations wherever an extra bit of ornament was needed. 

Surely a little reflection would lead those “who love the 
LorD JESUS CHRIST in sincerity,” to avoid this unseemly 
trifling with the symbol of His suffering and death. From the 
careless, irreverent handling of the holy symbol as a mere or- 
nament in the Church there is but a little farther to descend 
till we come to the last indignity it can suffer—to be fashioned 
in ivory fora handie to an umbrella, or hung as a brilliant 
pendant on the necklace of a professional beauty. 

Let us beware of the least approach to irreverence in regard 
to any insignia held sacred by common consent of Christendom; 
but most of all be careful how we make a toy of the sign of 
our redemption. 

There is no impropriety in placing a cross on the apex of a 
temporary font-cover of evergreens, or above the arches of a 
rood-screen, where it becomes a feature of the architecture 
rather than an ornament. 

Crowns should not be repeated too frequently, but can be 
properly employed at many points, where the cross would be 
inadmissible. They are somewhat troublesome to make, and 
if it is desired to make them of flowers, skeletons fitted ‘with 
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small tubes can be obtained at trifling cost. Wire frames, 
covered with everlasting flowers, are better suited for use at 
Christmas. 
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The best vehicle for emblems is a shield, which is simple in 
outline and capable of an infinite variety in shaping. The 
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simplest in outline are best for small-sized shields, the waved 
or indented edges not showing effectively against the back- 
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ground on which they are placed unless they are very large. 
There are many diverse modes of forming texts for mural 
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decoration, the simplest plan being to cut out the letters in 
white. paper, for colored grounds, or in colors for white ground. 














A good model of each letter should be cut out of thick card- 
board, and by laying the letters down on the paper and run- 
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ning a pencil round the edge, a correct shape is assumed. The 
gothic character is undoubtedly the most appropriate, except 
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in mission rooms that are not rich in churchly furniture, when 
plain Roman text is to be preferred. This is especially advis- 
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able in cities, where the mission congregation is of a very un- 
cultivated type. The most satisfactory way of putting up 
texts is to have a thin board of the desired length and width, 
























































covered with whatever ground work is desired, and paste the 
letters on carefully, taking pains to have them perfectly even, 
and the spaces in good proportion. 
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The most artistic plan is to paint the entire text in water 
color on continuous cartridge paper; the lettering accurately 
done in black, the words divided by a lightly traced ornament, 
and the capitals either slightly ornamented in red, or painted 
on a diapered background. The vulgarism of introducing 
needless capitals should be avoided as distressing to the eye 
and taste. For example, in setting up the words “ Glory tothe 
new-born King,”’ no added sense or beauty is attained by writ- 
ing it “Glory To The New-Born King,” and the obtrusive 
capitals simply break the line of continuity and cut the sentence 
into sections. The facia of the galleries, where they exist, may 
be very appropriately decorated by affixing a continuous line of 
illuminated verses, the Magnificat, for instance, running all 
around. Shorter texts on the wooden panels before mentioned 
can be placed over doorways, or beneath windows that are high 
enough above the level of the peoples’ heads. As a rule, it is 
better not to attempt running a text round an arch; it is very 
difficult to manage, and a rich massive wreath has a far hand- 
somer appearance. 

It is manifestly impossible to lay down a strict code of laws 
on the entire subject of temporary church decoration. The 
style and manipulation of material must of necessity -vary with 
the varying conditions under which the decorators have to work. 
But sufficient suggestions have been given to guide those among 
them who need instruction, and to act as danger-signals against 
some of the mistakes most commonly made through lack of 
acquaintance with the canons of good taste that especially apply 
to the matter we have thus plainly and, it is hoped, practically 
treated. 

The whole subject thus briefly presented will be found 
treated with careful elaboration in Zhe Art of Garnishing 
Churches, by the Rev. Ernest Geldhart, of Little Braxted, 
England, which furnishes instructions for the minutest details 
of decoration, and is a valuable manual for study, with refer- 
ence to all Festivals and special seasons. It contains a large 
number of plates representing various styles of decoration, pat- 
terns of emblems, and a catalogue of materials, etc., and is pub- 
lished by Messrs Cox, Sons & Buckley, of London and New 
York, to whose courtesy we are indebted for the greater part of 
‘the illustrations here given. 
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A STUDY OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 

ATHANASIUS, the Prince Bishop of Alexandria, had fled to 
Rome. Two monks of the desert were with him—the first 
monks ever seen in the imperial city, emaciated disciples of S. 
Anthony, scantily clad in hair-shirt and sheep-skin. Rome, at 
first, looked upon them with disgust; but when it became 
known that the princely palaces of illustrious Christian women 
were thrown open to receive them, and that leading members 
of the Roman nobility were laying aside the senatorial purple 
for the coarse mantle of the converts to monasticism, and that 
many noble ladies had taken the vow of poverty, obedience 
and charity, the monks, at once, became objects of unusual 
interest; and it was considered a rare privilege to hear them. 

Athanasius, whose name comes down to us with the Athana- 
sian Creed, was the mighty opponent of Arius; and Arianism 
was the great heresy convulsing the Church in the fourth 
century, undermining faith in the essential Divinity of the 
Curist. The Council of Nice, some sixteen years before this 
flight of Athanasius, had condemned the doctrines taught by 
Arius. But that had by no means put an end to the dissensions 
provoked by these doctrines. Constantinople and her bishops 
favored Arianism; Rome and her bishops maintained what 
the Council of Nice had decided was the true faith concerning 
the Godhead. Athanasius’ vindication of that Faith in the 
Council had made him the prominent ecclesiastic of his time. 
Unfortunately for his peace, he was a bishop of the Eastern 
Church. This was not his first exile from his bishopric; he 
had already spent years of banishment in Gaul. Whenever he 
chanced to have an Emperor with a leaning towards Arianism, 
he might be sure of an exile from his Episcopate. Upon this 
occasion his chair had not only been taken from him, but given 
to an Arian. He had been accused, morever, of sorcery and 
murder. It was best for him to avail himself of the hospitality 
of Rome; and the saintly and eloquent Athanasius was sure of 
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a distinguished welcome to the Eternal City, not only from 
Christians but from philosophers and pagans. 

It is hard for us to-day, with our elastic and accommodating 
interpretations of Scripture,— Trinitarians and Unitarians chim- 
ing their “Sabbath” bells in harmony,—to comprehend the 
state of Christendom during the controversy caused by the first 
heresy in the Church—that strife between Athanasians and 
Arians—a time when the highways were often covered with 
troops of bishops followed by doughty retainers, galloping hard 
to reach assemblies where they meant to settle, with something 
besides Scriptural texts, questions upon which the future of 
the Faith depended. Paganism swelled the irreverent uproar, 
and philosophy did not stand aloof from stormy debates con- 
cerning sacred mysteries. 

Constantine had been dead about five years when Athanasius 
and his monks of S. Anthony began in Rome a movement, 
whose result it is impossible to estimate. 

The women of many noble families of Rome _ were 
Christians. Many of these women were immensely wealthy, 
and by the laws of Rome they had absolute control 
of their princely revenues. They were as independent 
in that control as the most ambitious “suffragist” of 
the nineteenth century could ask to be; and yet they 
were degraded by laws and customs of Paganism which sur- 
vived in a corrupt Christianity. Constantine had enthroned 
Christianity. He had made it the religion of the Empire. The 
Church was fast becoming a_ stupendous political power— 
machine is the better word. Christianity was absorbing rather 
than eradicating the evils of paganism. Bishops who bore in 
their bodies the marks of the Diocletian persecution bedecked 
themselves with the tinsel of imperial favor. Christianity was 
greatly a matter of fashion, of policy,—and that through the 
influence of the patrician Christian women of Rome, who were 
hardly to be distinguished from women adhering to the myths 
of Paganism, or the philosophically inclined women, vacillating 
between Neo-Platonism and the Gospel of CHRIST, sneering at 
the reasonableness of either. Moreover, the illustrious patri- 
cian women of Rome were largely responsible for the degrada- 
tion of a priesthood, fed at their luxurious tables and pampered 
in idleness by their lavish benefactions. These women were 
conspicuous at the private baths of the aristocracy, the theatre, 
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and the circus. They had vast households of slaves, over whom 
they ruled with capricious fondness or cruelty. Their outward 
adorning was in no way different from that of their pagan 
sisters. They painted their faces, tinted their eyelids, dyed 
their hair gold-color, intermixed it with threads of gold, and 
gave a king’s ransom fora jewel or a coveted slave. Their 
husbands and sons, as a rule, were Pagans, indulging wives and 
daughters in what they considered a harmless diversion in the 
way of religion. It was expedient for the Roman citizen, par- 
ticularly if he had a political ambition or financial scheme to 
carry out, to have a good hold upon the Church. Better build 
a temple to some poor wretch, his father’s devotion to the gods 
had driven to martyrdom in the arena, than lose a governorship 
in Gaul, or the command of a fleet of grain ships. The differ- 
ences between the worshippers of Bacchus and Venus and the 
CHRIST of Calvary seemed growing less every day. Constan- 
tine had abolished the observances of Paganism, it is true, but 
Paganism lived in a sensuous and idolatrous Christianity, and 
was nourished in its development by an influence in Rome 
mightier than the decrees of Constantine. 

And here comes Athanasius, the eloquent, and his two monks 
of the desert, to preach unto these pleasure-loving Christian 
women a new Gospel of salvation—a message from believers in 
CHRIST, living in the solitary caves of the desert, in lonely clefts 
of the rocks, in prison-like monasteries and tombs—a warning 
to Christians besotted with worldliness, of the price they must 
pay for Paganising the Faith, we hear them crying : 


What are you doing in your homes, O effeminate soldiers ? 
: You do not rise from your couch for the battle. 
You linger in the shade for fear of the sun’s heat. The rough 
sword hilt chafes the hand softened with idleness. Remember the day 
of your enlistment when you swore to serve Him, to sacrifice every- 
thing to Him, even father and mother. Though your mother, with 
head sprinkled with ashes, oppose you, though your father lie stretched 
across the threshold, go forth over that father’s body, if need be, go 
forth without shedding a tear, and join the Standard of the Cross. 
The fear of hell will easily break through such bonds as these. 
O desert, blooming with the flowers of Curist! O wilderness, where 
are shaped the stones of the city of the great King! O, solitude, 
where men converse familiarly with Gop! What are you doing among 
the worldly, you who are greater than the world? . . . Do you dread 
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to lay your fasting body on the bare ground? Curis lies beside you. 
. . . Your skin will grow rough and discolored without the aecus- 
tomed bath ; but he who is once washed by Curist needs not to be 
washed again. Does the infinite vastness of the wilderness terrify you ? 
Walk in spirit through the land of Paradise, and you will be far from 
the desert. . . 


Strange gospel that in the palaces of the Casars to women 
of illustrious birth, reared in barbaric luxury. The clergy of 
Rome were first to cry out against the teaching of the monks. 
They saw that their incomes were in danger, and they naturally 
had little relish for the denunciations heaped upon them by the 
barefooted anchorites who called them wolves in sheeps’ cloth- 
ing. To the protest of the clergy, that of the husbands, fathers 
and brothers of the patrician women was speedily added. 
Roman nobles saw with indignation the daughters of their his- 
toric race turning their palaces into hermitages, adopting a 
coarse and peculiar garb, selling their jewels, forsaking the 
baths, forgoing feasts for a diet of roots and herbs, while many 
wealthy women declared their intention to join some religious 
order, and be severed forever from family and Rome. ‘ Women,” 
wrote Jerome, “who could not proceed a step unless carried by 
slaves in a litter, and who fled from the least ray of the sun 
as from a conflagration, are devoting themselves to the hardest 
labors and the most repulsive cares.’ ‘“ The Roman charac- 
ter,” says Dean Milman, “embraced monastic Christianity in 
its extremest rigor, and Christian stoicism found its Catos prin- 
cipally among the women; for it was among the women that 
the recoil from the profligacy of imperial times began, to a 
severity of chastity which was a kind of religious aristocratical 
distinction far above the regular virtues of the wife and 
mother.” 

Dr. Schaff finds an explanation for the easy conversion of the 
patrician women of Rome to monasticism, in their recognition of 
the dignity of sacrifice in the monastic life,that same dignity of sac- 
rifice which had been the glory of their fathers under the yoke of 
the Cesars of adegenerate Rome. Their fathers had subjugated 
their bodies only; they would strive with devils and master 
their souls. It had been given them to found a new empire— 
one not of this world. The glory of their stern Roman ancestry 
should be buried in the spiritual regeneration of the world. 
With their awakening perception of the true meaning of the 
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Gospel of CHRIST, their recognition of its underlying idea of 
self-sacrifice, they at once felt out of place in their old sphere. 
How could they adjust their convictions to a life in the imperial 
city? They saw that they must not only cease to live as they 
had done, but that they must protest against their former life, 
and that protest must be an open, conspicuous antagonism with 
old customs and established rules. They must make warfare 
against the prevailing luxury and self-indulgence of their class. 
How clear it seemed to them that only in the desolate places 
of the earth, where the flesh might find nothing to feed upon, 
could their pampered bodies ever be subdued, and that the 
Church must be transplanted to the wilderness by her children, 
if they would save it from the Christians who persecuted 
Christianity. For “it was no longer from the circus,” writes 
the Roman Catholic historian, de Montalembert, “that the 
Emperor sent Christians to the wild beasts, but from counsels, 
and that in the name of a fictitious orthodoxy.” 

In the long catalogue of names of notable Roman women 
who became converts to monasticism is that of a sister of Con- 
stantine; also that of Marcella, a beautiful widow allied to the 
imperial family; and Sophronia, who made a cell in her palace 
and immured herself therein. Then there was Melania, who, 
upon the death of her children, soon after her conversion, bowed 
before an image of CHRIST, saying, “ Now I am freer to serve 
my LORD since he has liberated me from these earthly ties.” 
When Melania had buried her dead, she sailed for Egypt to 
spend her enormous wealth upon a monastery in the desert. 
It is hard for us to judge her charitably when told that she left 
a little child behind her, for which she made no provision what- 
ever, saying, “GOD will take care of him better than I,” a want 
of motherly instinct which made great excitement in Rome. 
But her course had the approval of Jerome, a young and bril- 
liant ecclesiastic, the spiritual director of the school of ascetic 
ladies flourishing in the midst of a luxurious patriciate. This 
Jerome, most learned in the classics, restless, intense, the future 
lion of Christian polemics, the giant of theological controversy, 
had embraced monasticism with fiery zeal. The women who 
gathered at Marcella’s palace to hear him expound the Scrip- 
tures, and to elucidate things hard to be understood, were 
stimulated by him to devote themselves entirely to the religious 
life, to forsake all in the most literal interpretation of the com- 
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mand. There was little friendship between Jerome and the 
clergy of Rome at that period in his life, and it was in his ador- 
ing circle of ascetic women that he could speak his mind of the 
courtly clergy; nor did he always speak with Christlike meek- 
ness and brotherly love. When criticised for confining his 
instruction to the weaker sex, he answered that when the men 
sought him with questions about Scripture, that would be time 
enough for him to give less devotion to the women. He with- 
drew from Rome shortly after and retired to the desert, some 
fifty miles from Antioch, where he lived in a solitary commu- 
nity of hermits, among wild beasts and serpents, scorched under 
an Assyrian sun in summer, and frozen by mountain winds in 
winter. He had his library with him, and he gave much of his 
time to controversional writing and the study of Hebrew. It 
was not in his nature to keep aloof from the bitter dissensions 
then agitating the Church, and we find him leveling his theo- 
logical lance in the contests growing out of increasing antag- 
onism between the Western and Eastern councils, quarreling 
with the monks around him, and finally hurrying back to Rome 
to attend an important council, although he had not been sum- 
moned. He was naturally the guest of Marcella; a large circle 
of ascetic women gathered around him, and among them we 
find Paula, a widow of immense wealth, thirty-four years of age, 
the owner of the city of Nicopolis, a descendent of Agamemnon 
and the Scipios, the Gracchi, and other illustrious families, the 
sister of Marcella, and the owner of one of the most magnificent 
palaces on the Aventine. During the retreat of Jerome to the 
desert, Paula had become a convert to monasticism. She had 
devoted her revenues to charity, and renounced every form of 
luxury. We read in Butler’s Lives of the Saints (for S. Paula, 
widow, is one of the canonical saints of the Roman Church) 
that “the greater progress Paula made in spiritual exercises, 
the more insupportable to her was the tumultuous life of the 
city. She sighed after the deserts, to be disencumbered of 
attendants, and to live in a hermitage.” 


I must disfigure my face (she said ); that face which I so often, 
against the command of Gop, have adorned with paint. I must tor- 
ment that body which has participated in many idolatries. I must 
atone.for much laughing by much weeping. 


She gave her days to fasting, penance and nursing the sick 
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among the wretchedly poor. Her five daughters were in sym- 
pathy with her. The stress her biographers give to the fact 
that “she never took a bath after her conversion,” calls for 
special explanation, although we cannot forget the proverbial 
uncleanliness of the monastics generally, and S. Anthony’s 
“holy horror of clean water.” Paula, before her conversion, 
had considered the luxurious and enervating Roman baths 
quite as indispensable to her happiness as the circus and the 
theater. It had cost her a fabulous sum to maintain the baths 
attached to her palaces and villas. It was at the private baths 
like hers that the concentration of Roman fashion and luxury 
was to be found within walls adorned with beautiful marbles, 
the long colonnades, a museum of rare statuary and exquisite 
mosaics. Silver basins, costly oils, pomades and perfumes, ret- 
inues of slaves, music and dancing girls, were some of the 
features of the Roman bath. “To such a pitch of luxury have 
we reached,” says Seneca, “that we are dissatisfied if we do not 
tread on gems in our baths.” The glimpses given us of the 
Roman baths in the Letters of Pliny, or in Asonius’ Account of 
a Villa on the Moselle, show the effect of: such luxurious and 
enervating bathing, and how inconsistent it would have been 
for Paula, after her conversion, “even to take a bath.” We 
must remember the distinction between taking a bath in Paula’s 
time and in ours, even admitting that she renounced cleanliness 
as well as pleasure. 

Paula’s conversion to monasticism was a public event, and 
when her daughter died, as it was said, from the severities of 
fasts and penances, great was the outcry in Rome, the populace 
crowding the Appian Way to see the remains of the fair young 
woman borne to the tomb of her ancestors. Paula fainted 
before their eyes, and provoked their indignant outburst: 
“Why do we tolerate these accursed monks? Away with 
them! Cast them into the Tiber!” Jerome’s letter to Paula 
upon this occasion, reproaching her for the weakness she had 
shown in fainting from grief, was a lengthy and characteristic 
epistle. ‘“ These tears, which have no moderation, which are 
bringing you to the threshold of death, are full of sacrilege, 
most full of faithlessness. You howl and cry as if they were 
burning you with torches; you are, as far as in you lies, de- 
stroying your own life. But the mericiful CHaIsT comes to you 
and says, ‘Why weepest thou? The damsel is not dead, but 
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sleeping.’ Blesilla cries to you who are weeping for her, ‘ Do 
not act so that we shall be forever separated. I cannot recog- 
nise a mother who displeases my LORD.’ ”’ 

Those were troublous times for Paula and her Confessor. 
The death of the Bishop of Rome deprived Jerome of his place 
as secretary. In addition to his many humiliating disappoint- 
ments just then, the tongue of scandal busied itself concerning 
his relationships with the Lady Paula. Her kindred, naturally 
incensed at the squandering of her great wealth upon monks 
and paupers, annoyed her with reproachful suspicions. The 
populace hooted Jerome on the street. Platonic friendships, 
spiritual companionships were far above the comprehension of 
the corrupt society of Rome. Then a slave of Paula made 
accusations the world was only too ready in believing. What 
wonder that Jerome rose up in his wrath saying he would shake 
the dust of the wicked city from his feet; he would flee to a 
solitary cell, and that his true vocation was in the desert. 
“Was there no other matron in Rome,” he broke out in his 
fierce vindication, “no other woman who could have conquered 
my heart, but that one who was always moaning and fasting, who 
abounds in dirt, whose song is the psalter, whose speech is the 
gospel?’’ He embarked for Antioch, and two years later he 
was joined by Paula and one of her daughters and a company 
of maidens, selected from all classes, who desired to take the 
vow of monasticism. Paula had abandoned Rome and her kin- 
dred forever. It was her intention, after a pilgrimage to the 
sacred places of the Holy Land and the religious communities 
of the Egytian desert, to found a monastery for men to be 
placed under the care of Jerome, and another for women, of 
which she would be the head, and thus, in one sense, together, 
they would spend the remainder of their lives. 

It was nothing unusual for wealthy widows like Paula 
to become patronesses and co-workers with their confes- 
sors, the severe rules and vigilant superintendence of 
their orders affording them the protection needed. The 
wealthy Melania had built two monasteries on the Mount of 
Olives, under the direction of her confessor, Rufinus,—one for 
men and one for women; and Marcella was the adviser and 
auxiliary of Pope Anastasius. Fabiola, in concert with Pam- 
machius, had built a hospice at the mouth of the Tiber. 

Paula had distributed a part of her fortune among her chil- 
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dren before leaving them and Rome forever. “ Even when the 
vessel was ready to sail,’ say those who accord to her the pre- 
fix “ Saint,” “her little son, Toxotious, stood on the shore with 
uplifted hands, and, bitterly weeping, begged her not to leave 
him. But Paula, raising her dry eyes to-heaven, turned away 
her face. ..." 

At Antioch, Jerome received the pilgrims, and under his 
direction they set forth on their journey through the Holy 
Land, the daughter of the Scipios, “accustomed to be carried 
in a luxurious litter of ivory and gold,” riding on an ass, 
clothed in a coarse tunic of rushes woven like a mat. It was 
the winter season, when travelers for pleasure would have post- 
poned the journey, for Judea, in the fourth century, and in 
winter, was desolation indeed. 

Jerome, with his copy of the Scriptures, and an accurate 
description of the holy places, pointed out every spot of interest, 
and Paula's realisations of hallowed associations were most vivid: 
“TI swear to you,” she said to Jerome, kneeling beside her at 
Bethlehem, “that, with the eye of faith, I see the Divine Infant 
—I hear my LORD crying in His cradle. Here in this cave, 
where the Virgin Mother brought forth my LORD, be my rest ; 
here will I dwell, and my seed shall serve him.” 

The pro-consul at Jerusalem, hearing of the approach of the 
illustrious Paula, made ready a palace for her occupancy, and 
sent forth a guard to honor her entrance into the city. Litters 
and attendants for her and her maidens were also provided. 
Weary as she was, she accepted nothing, hastening on her 
lowly beast to a lodging in an humble cell in an obscure part 
of the city. After visiting every holy place and distributing 
immense alms, the people crowding for her benediction, the 
pilgrims departed overland for Egypt, spending a month at 
Alexandria, where they found one of the monks who had been 
in Rome with Athanasius. Great honors were accorded Paula 
in Alexandria; but nothing could allay her eagerness to reach 
the hermits of Netria and the monks of the Thebiad. Crossing 
the desert and entering the Netrian Valley, the pilgrims threaded 
their way through the pestilential vapors of the marshes, visit- 
ing fifty great monasteries, each with its outlying belt of soli- 
tary subterranean cells in the clefts of the rocks, each so 
arranged that the hermits could never see nor hear one another. 
From these solitaries, over whose crucifixion of the flesh, Paula 
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could not refrain from ecstatic rapture, the travelers pushed on, 
eager to see a fuller realisation even of the monastic idea, a 
higher attainment of self-renunciation and abnegation. That 
they knew they should find in the suburb of the cells,—the city 
of the Saints of Sceti. The utter desolation of that valley was 
paradisical in Paula’s eyes. Nota drop of water, not a blade 
of verdure, was to be seen. The blinding glare of an Egyptian 
sun poured down the year round. How like tawny, starved 
beasts those saints would have appeared to us! How angelic 
they were in Paula’s eyes! How she coveted their extreme 
discipline and their wondrous visions ; their docile submission 
in performing tasks like watering dead sticks planted in the 
sands day after day, if so they might learn unquestioning obe- 
dience. Who shallsay that these things were as unnatural and 
false to her as they would be to us? She knew that there were 
men among those hermits whose names had once been a power 
in the world; men who had fled from imperial disfavor; men 
like Serapion, whom they found living at the bottom of a 
frightful chasm like a beast in his den. And Paula had known 
Serapion in the old days of the splendors of the Aventine. 
Nothing but her desire to found religious houses close to the 
manger at Bethlehem, prevented her from saying to Jerome: 
“ Here we will end our quest for a spot that shall become unto 
us as the LoRb’s altar.” Attractive as the desolation of the 
desert of Egypt was to her, she could not resist returning to 
Bethlehem. By the cave of the Blessed Nativity, the very 
manger of the Son of Mary, she would build her an altar unto 
the LorD. 

Some sixty years before Paula’s pilgrimage, Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, had done all it was possible for a woman 
of zeal and devotion to do, to discover and locate the exact 
spot at Bethlehem where JESUS the CHRIST was born. Having 
settled that question to her satisfaction, Helena built a church 
above the humble cave in the hill side. A portion of that 
church is still in existence, the most venerable Christian 
edifice in the world. What is said to be the original 
wooden manger found by Helena in this cave can be seen 
in Rome any Christmas day, when the Pope exhibits it to 
the faithful. A stone manger has been given its place at 
Bethlehem. It is needless to discuss here the claims of the 
cave beneath the Church of the Nativity upon our venera- 
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tion. Much can be said on both sides, and much sas been 
said; but the fact remains that Justin Martyr, in the second 
even those 





century, and the early Bethlehemites as _ well 
who were not Christians—believed that the cave in question 
was the veritable birth-place of our LORD. We know that in 
Judea natural excavations in the rock have always been used 
as stables, and even for dwellings. Travelers tell us that it is 
nothing uncommon to see the babe of a Bethlehemite lying in 
the manger of a cattle shed annexed to a humble dwelling. 

Paula had never a doubt but that the cave where she prostrated 
herself in adoration, was the veritable birth-place of her LORD. 
She could not have regretted that the holy place had not 
been already appropriated by some wealthy devotee like her- 
self for a religious house. It was something for Paula to be 
able to associate her name and Jerome's forever with the birth- 
place of the Great King, to build an enduring monument for 
them both beside the blessed grotto from which forever radiates 
the Christmas joy of the world. What other woman in his- 
tory has such a site for a memorial ? 

A year had been spent in devout pilgrimage. Returning to 
Bethlehem, Paula and Jerome together bought the ground 
adjoining the church built by Helena, above the cave of the 
Nativity, Jerome selling everything he had that he might con- 
tribute to the purchase. Paula began her work by directing 
the hollowing of a cave in the solid rock, close to the sacred 
grotto, which should serve as a place for the uninterrupted 
study, devotion and repose of her confessor, and to which he 
could retreat while the three monasteries were building those 
great massive stone buildings, half monastery, half fortress, still 
to be seen at Bethlehem. Paula spent her wealth ungrudgingly 
upon the buildings and their furnishings, and then assumed 
the chief support of their hundreds of inmates. Two of the 
monasteries were for women, and under hercare. One was for 
men, and under the care of Jerome. There was a school for the 
poor children of Bethlehem besides, and a hospital or guest 
house for pilgrims, “lest,” as Paula said, “ Joseph and Mary 
were to come again to Bethlehem and find no inn.” ‘ 
“T have but one desire, and that is to die a beggar, and leave 
not a mite, and be buried in a borrowed shroud. If I am re- 
duced to beg, I shall find many who will give to me; but if the 
beggar who begs of me gets nothing,who will answer for my soul ?” 
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A cave in Bethlehem, it must be remembered, is a different 
habitation from a cave in our part of the world, and Jerome 
was far from unhappy in what he called “the paradise of 
studies.” Everything that could aid him in his literary labors 
was contributed by Paula, and he was speedily absorbed in his 
books and writing. Paula and her daughter spent certain 
hours of each day with him, reading, questioning, suggesting 
and criticising—Paula’s one bit of respite from severer religious 
duties, and “ her office of sweeper and cook and the care of the 
lamps.” She studied Hebrew besides, and her inquiring mind 
probed Jerome with questions. ‘ When I confessed my ignor- 
ance on any point,” he writes, “she would not pass over it, but 
desired to know the opinions of writers upon it, and my judg- 
ment upon their expositions.” The great undertaking of his 
life, that upon which his fame chiefly rests, was the translation 
of the Scriptures from the original languages into Latin, called 
the Vulgate. The completion of the Vulgate was an epoch in 
Christianity, and made Jerome the Master of Christian prose 
for all following ages. The Vulgate did for the Latin Church 
what Luther's translation of the Bible did for the German, and 
what King James’ Protestant version did forthe English. 
This great work was undertaken to satisfy the ardor of Paula 
and her daughter, to enlighten their doubts and to guide their 
researches. “It was in his cell at Bethlehem,” says Dean Mil- 
man, “ that Jerome fixed for centuries the dominion of Latin 
Christianity over the minds of men.” He dedicated the work 
to Paula and Eustochia, and accepted their judgment of the 
exactness of his labors. There was, of course, an outburst of 
criticism that such labor should be dedicated to women, and 
in his answer we find much that is applicable to a critical 
school in our own day. “As if these women were not more 
capable of forming a judgment upon the work than most men, 
who know as little of their Bibles as they do of Greek and 
Roman history. Huldah prophesied when men were silent; 
Deborah overcame the enemies of Israel when Barak trembled; 
Judith and Esther saved the people of Gop. So much for 
the Hebrews. As for the Greeks: Plato listened to Aspasia, 
Sappho held the lyre, Themista was one of the philosophers of 
Greece. Among Romans: it would take up whole books to 
relate all the greatness among Roman women.” 

The grand tour of the East of those times made Bethlehem 
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an objective point. Unending was the processional of devotees 
seeking Paula’s hospitality. Powerful ecclesiastics, princes, rulers, 
thought themselves highly favored if they might be admitted 
to the cave of Jerome, and we find him complaining at the 
stream of visitors interrupting his studies. It has been re- 
corded of him, to whom Christianity owes so much, that his 
intolerance of any saint besides himself drove many a pious 
monk from Bethlehem. 

Paula’s wish to die a beggar could hardly fail of realisation, 
considering her prodigality of alms. After twenty years of 
lavishing her patrimony without stint, death found her with- 
out even an obolus, a mass of debts contracted at high interest, 
and an army of monks and nuns utterly dependent upon her 
support. She was fifty-seven years old, and for twenty years 
her rule had been to fast until sunset and then to eat sparingly 
only of vegetables and bread. Her bed had been the hard 
rock, her labors, the utmost her strength could fulfill. “She 
had never,” writes Jerome, “since she became a Religious, 
eaten with a man, however holy, not even if he were of episco- 
pal dignity, and she never entered the bath unless she were ill.” 
How can we help wondering that she lived so long? The ex- 
treme old age attained by many of the anchorites is a mystery. 
Not a few of the most famous lived to be one hundred years 
old. 

From the moment of her death—making the sign of the 
cross upon her lips in her last agony—-there was no lamenta- 
tion in Bethlehem. Jerome tells us of the troops of people 
chanting the psalms in different tongues, and how a week was 
given to her funeral; how her body was borne by bishops to 
the cave which he had ordered cut into the rock close to the 
sacred grotto and his“ paradise of study,” and how bishops 
carried lamps and tapers in her funeral procession, and bishops 
led the choirs of singers and the long train of monks. “ All 
the cities of Palestine,” says Jerome, “crowded to Bethlehem, 
and where was there a monk of the wilderness that remained hid- 
den in his cell? Farewell, O Paula! and help thou by thy prayers 
the old age of him who bears thee a religious reverence. If all 
the members of my body were turned into tongues, and all my 
joints were to utter human voices, I should be unable to utter 
anything worthy of the holy and venerable Saint Paula.” 

Jerome closed her eyes, but he wis too unnerved to preach 
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the funeral sermon. Upon the tablet above her tomb he cut 
an inscription in Latin, of which the following is a translation : 


Here reposes the daughter of the Scipios, and of Paulus Emilius, 
the descendant of the Gracchi, and of Agamemnot.; Paula, the first 
of the Roman Senate. She left her family and Rome, her country, 
her fortune, and her children, to live poor at Bethlehem, near Thy 
cradle, O Curist, where the Magi honored Thee, the Man and the 
Gop. 


Jerome spent the remainder of his days in his cell at Pethle- 
hem, seventeen years of study, controversy, and unaided labor, 
in which he added great treasures to the literature of the Church, 
and wrote the epistles which, it has been said, “ terrified, ex- 
asperated and enlightened the Christian world.” He died at a 
ripe old age, A. D. 420, and was buried in his “ paradise of 
studies.” 

Pilgrims to the sacred grotto at Bethlehem to-day descend 
from the choir of the Church of the Nativity into the crypt, and 
behold the stone said to mark the very spot where JESUS the 
CHRIST was born of Mary the Virgin. They are permitted to 
gaze upon the “ Altar of the Three Kings,” and the “ Tomb of 
the Holy Innocents,” and “the very spot where Joseph set 
down his staff.” They may doubt the claims of these shrines, 
perhaps, but no one can question that the Cave of S. Jerome, 
and the Tomb of S. Paula are not the very hollows cut in the 
rock by Jerome and Paula, each for the other, the one a retreat 
for study, the other a last resting place. The two caves are 
now empty. Close to that of S. Jerome hangs a picture of the 
Lady Paula, whose “ relics’’ are among the sacred treasures of 
the old cathedral in Sens, some seventy miles Southeast of 
Paris, where they are exhibited with a fragment of the true 
cross and the vestment of S. Thomas of Canterbury. The 
bones of S. Jerome are widely scattered relics. They may be 
found for the seeking in many of the cathedrals of Europe. 

Kneeling by the manger beneath the Church of the Nativity 
at Bethlehem, we may look in vain for a glimpse of the rude 
limestone rock, so encased is the grotto with costly marble, 
gold, silver, and precious stones. Never a glint of the stars 
that looked down on the shepherds watching their flocks that 
wonderful night. Incense fills the air; the songs of the angels 
are uplifted with the swell of an organ, and the tongue of the 
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priests is not that of the ancient house of David. It is hardly 
the place for repeating: 


Cold on his cradle the dewdrops are shining, 
Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall. 


And if the visit should be on a Christmas night, when all the 
world is gathered around a lowly manger in a cattle shed, were 
it not better to withdraw from the crowded chapel to the soli- 
tude and silence of the bleak hill country of Judea? 

So with this study of Paula. If we do not call her Saint 
Paula, it is for the same reasons that we withhold the title from 
many saintly women of to-day—women the more perfect to us 
because of their imperfectness—the fitter examples for us be- 
cause, like Paula, they do “ not always stand upright.” It is hard 
to know Paula inher true character, for the myths, traditions, ex- 
aggerations, and misinterpretations of early historians. It is only 
when we succeed in separating her from the incense, the lauds, 
and the jewels, that we are enabled to judge her aright. Then 
the sweetness of her true womanliness, her old Roman stead- 
fastness of purpose, and her recognition of the true idea of self- 
sacrifice stands revealed. Between her luxurious palace on the 
Aventine and her bare cell at Bethlehem there was a chasm a 
weaker and less heroic nature never could have crossed. The 
actual inspiration of Paula’s strength and heroism, it is very 
easy for the dissecting criticism of the nineteenth century to 
assign to a love of the conspicuous, to a desire to serve in order 
that she might be served, honored and exalted. But does such 
judgment dispel the fact that ideas are immutable and eternal, 
and that the idea of Paganism in Paula’s time has by no means 
been eradicated from Christianity. The old foe of the early 
Church has but changed its name, or rather its names. Its 
essential idea is the very same as in the fourth century. And 
how few comparatively are the women of the nineteenth cen- 
tury who, with luxury and ease at their command, not only pro- 
test against, but antagonise a Paganised Christianity, and that 
with a sacrifice that may bear comparison with Paula’s complete 
renunciation of every luxury, for the good of others? Alas for 
the contrast between the severity of her self-denial and our 
dallying with Paganism under its many disguises, our compro- 
mising with materialism, our painstaking lest we emphasise a 
partisanship for Christanity. Before dismissing Paula with a 
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compassionate wish that she had been less of “a fanatic,” let us 
ask ourselves if it is not better for us that she was fanatical than 
that she had never made genuine self-sacrifice for the Faith—a 
faith which had been more corrupted than it was by error and 
falsities but for women like her—women so vitalised by Christly 
charity that even their imperfections and weaknesses were 
instrumental for a world’s salvation. 

Not many years after Paula’s death, Rome was sacked by the 
barbarians. The palaces on the Aventine were pillaged. The 
aged Marcella was scourged and tortured to make her reveal 
where she had hidden the wealth barbarians could not believe 
she had given to the poor. The Roman aristocracy were the 
special objects of the cruelty of the Goths. Many of them fled 
to the monastery at Bethlehem. ‘ Who would have believed,” 
wrote Jerome, “that obscure Bethlehem would see nobles 
lately loaded with wealth begging at her gates? When we can- 
not give to them all, we give them at least our tears.” Im- 
poverished refugees, who a few years before had no word of 
praise for Paula and her “extreme views,” no charitable inter- 
pretation for her “inexplicable conduct,” broke the bread of 
her charity with thanksgiving, praying at her tomb for the 
peace of the soul of one whom the LORD had led to flee from 
Rome none too soon. 

“Two invasions were required,” writes the Roman Catholic 
historian, de Montalembert, “for the salvation of Christendom 
—that of the barbarians of the North, and the monks of the 
South. The Roman Empire without the barbarians was an 
abyss of servitude and corruption. The barbarians without the 
monks were chaos. The barbarians and the monks united, 
re-created a world, which was to be called Christendom.” And 
who shall say that it had been a Christian re-creation but for 
women like the illustrious Lady Paula? 





O mystic springs of Christly sacrifice, 
Deep hidden springs our Lorp alone can know, 
So locked in self are they and rock of pride, 
Until He smite and bid the waters flow. 


Awake, upswell in these hard hearts of ours, 
Break forth in blessed streams 
Self-sacrifice supreme, 
And make our deserts yield their corn and flowers. 
JANE MARSH PARKER, 
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The Vine Out of Egypt. By the Rev. WILLIAM WILBERFORCE 
NEWTON, New York. Thomas Whittaker. 


THE REV. WILLIAM WILBERFORCE NEWTON, more than any 
other one person, is entitled to the credit of bringing about the 
two meetings which have already been held, of “ The Ameri- 
can Congress of Churches.” He has followed up his work in 
this great field by a volume of one hundred and fifty-three 
pages, entitled Zhe Vine Out of Egypt, in which he sets 
forth his views of “the Growth and Development of the Amer- 
ican Episcopal Church, with special reference to the Church 
life of the future.” It is a very interesting volume, written in 
a very lively and readable style, and animated by good feeling 
and an intense love for the unity of all good Protestant Chris- 
tians. The fervor of this feeling gives warmth to every page. 
The glow of imagination and brotherly love grows stronger and 
stronger to the end. The generous Christian heart cannot but 
beat in sympathy with such an enthusiastic writer. And yet 
we fear that it will not do much to bring about that which he 
rightly deems to be so desirable. And this is due to an utterly 
insufficient idea of what is to be done, and the means by which 
it can be accomplished. Mr. Newton’s own theological t:ain- 
ing has evidently been too imperfect and fragmentary to en- 
able him to grapple fairly with a problem whose vastness and 
complexity are tremendously beyond his grasp. To correct all 
the defects of his well-meant little book would require half a 
dozen volumes, each larger by far than his own. We can only 
point out a few things, as “ bricks from Babel.” 

In the first place, he seems to contemplate only “ the need of 


a unification of Protestant Christendom,” as expressed in the 
“Memorial” of 1856. Thirty years ought to have produced 
some enlargement of ideas. What an absurdity it is to talk of 
the Unity of Christendom, so enthusiastically—and then begin 
the practical work by saying that the great majority of the 
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Christian Church—the Church of Rome—is to be left out! 
Nor is there the slightest hint of union with the great Oriental 
Church—the largest communion of Christendom next after 
Rome! If nothing else could open Mr. Newton's eyes to the 
absurdity of this, he ought to have learned better from the fact 
that the Rt. Rev. Dr. Gilmour, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Cleveland, appeared on the platform at the second meeting of the 
“American Congress of Churches,” in Mr. Newton’s own personal 
hearing; and that this Roman Prelate was received, on his 
rising, with more decided applause than welcomed any other 
speaker. Nay, more—when he closed with the expression of 
a fervent wish that all Christians who loved the LORD JESUS 
CHRIST in sincerity should be joined together in one, that they 
might the better resist the rising tides of infidelity and socialism, 
the applause was more pronounced and prolonged than was given 
to any other speaker during the whole Congress. Now, if in Mr. 
Newton's idea, the unity to be sought for is only a union of 
Protestants, why was Bishop Gilmour invited to the platform of 
the American Congress of Churches at Cleveland? And if the 
Roman and Oriental Churches are to be included, why have 
they been so totally omitted from this book of his? In this 
connection we would invite him to study carefully the scheme 
for the unity of Christendom set forth by the House of Bishops 
at Chicago, and see what there is in it for either Romanists or 
Orientals to object to. Of course, each of these great com- 
munions would wish to add something, and Romanists would 
wish to add a great deal, but that is another matter. So far 
as our terms go we are ready for union with both:-so say the 





Bishops. 

To pass to minor points :—Mr. Newton |p. 20], in speaking of 
the position of the old Evangelical party, says: “ They believed 
they had the right to give their money where they chose, and 


be the only channel.” This is a clear misstatement of fact, 
doubtless through carelessness. No “board” or “bishops” 
ever “ decreed” anything of the sort. 

Mr. Newton says that “the theology of the Evangelicals has 
passed away, and that which remains as a result of their work 
is the two-fold gift of liberty of prophesying, and the constitu- 
tional conception of the Episcopate.”” We are willing to take 
Mr. Newton's word about their theology. He ought to know, 
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—and there was not muchof it anyhow. But as to the “liberty 
of prophesying,” that is an old affair, and certainly did not 
come in with the Evangelical party in these United States. 
And as to the “constitutional conception of the Episcopate, ’ 
he will find it as clearly laid down by the decisions of the Eng- 
lish Ecclesiastical Courts, as by any Evangelical newspaper in 
America. Those courts have again and again decided that the 
vow of Canonical obedience applies only to those commands 
which a bishop is, 4y aw, authorised toimpose. And the most 
splendid specimens of that kind of canonical obedience have 
been found, in our day, not among the Evangelicals, but among 
the Ritualist clergy, who have been thrown into prison because 
they would not submit to decisions which were of according to 
the law of the Church. 

If these are the only two things for which we are indebted 
to the Evangelical party, and if neither of them is due to that 
party at all, it would seem that we owe them—nothing! But 
though that may seem to be Mr. Newton's conclusion, it is not 
ours. We owe them many things, and good things, too, which 
we should be glad to specify were this the place. But Mr. 
Newton is our particular subject just now, and not the Evan- 
gelical party. 

In speaking of the High Church Party, and the Ritualists— 
with whom he has never been identified—Mr. Newton says 
some very handsome things, and some very true things: 
though some specimens of “the speech of Ashdod” 
trickle from the nib of his pen with an ease which springs 
rather from old habit than from any desire to be dis- 
greeable. He says: “The work of these men has indicated 
the power of the position which they took in advocating their 
favorite theories. The first gift they have unconsciously |?] 
bestowed upon the Church which has come after them, is the 
realisation, which the men of to-day see enforced upon all sides, 
of the value of ecclesiastical over theological uniformity. The 
policy of Presbyterians seems cumbrous by the side of the suc- 
cessful working of a common-sense Episcopacy. It would be 
hard work to fight a campaign by a Presbytery of Generals. 
. . . « The cumbrous system of representation in the 
Presbytery, the load of dogma carried down from generation to 
generation, the practical impossibility of teaching the West- 
minster Catechism to the children of the present, show us how 
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much wiser it is for a church to unite upon a practical working 
system, than upon the enforced interpretation of a theological 
statement. A policy is much better to unite 
upon, for practical work, than a creed; and it is the discovery 
of this fact which is of value to us. It is the position of the 
Episcopal Church in this matter which makes it a power.” Of 
course, Mr. Newton does not here refer to any dropping, on 
our part, of the Apostles’ or the Nicene Creed: but he uses the 
“creed ’"’ as it is commonly used among the denominations, 
meaning thereby some doctrinal formularies ef their own de- 
vising. But now, see what he says near the end of his book 
[p. 149]. One of the points which he here condemns, he de- 
scribes as ‘‘the assumption of catholicity founded upon the 
hierarchical hinge not upon the common consent of the Christian 
consciousness.” In one place the “ working sytsem ”’ is the thing 
to rely on inthe other it is repudiated as a “hierarchical hinge,” 
and we are referred to the “common consent of the Christian 
consciousness ""—a phrase which we have never seen in any 
creed or confession of faith, and we do not suppose we ever 
shall ! 

But this last quotation is from a part of the book in which 
Mr. Newton is opposing vigorously the idea of any change in 
the legal name of our American Church—except such an one as 
he would like—and the time for ¢hat, he thinks, has not yet 
come. Speaking of the proposed change, he says: “‘We come 
to this place of the parting of the waters, where we must be one 
fora larger, holier service before us, or where a sure and inevitable 
break must be, the like of which has not been since the days of 
John Wesley,” Yet, with this terrible threat of a schism if the 
name be changed in a way he does not like, what else does he 
say? “Iam not in love with the name Protestant Episcopal. 
I want it to grow to be the American Episcopal, or the Amer- 
ican National Church.” Accordingly, on his title page he 
speaks of it as “the American Episcopal Church,” and the 
name “Protestant Episcopal” is not used—if we remember 
aright—more than twice in the whole volume! Really, we 
don’t think there will be much of a schism, even if the name of 
the Church zs changed for the better. 

One phrase more we must notice, and then we have done, 
leaving innumerable other inviting points untouched. Mr. 
Newton talks [p. 145] of “creating our true catholicity 
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as we grow in ripeness, wisdom and power.” And again he 
says: “ The spider weaves its web from itself; it is all-sufficient 
for the rounded pattern of its perfect circle . . . . In 
the same way the creation of a perfect catholicity is from the 
Church's creative vitality to-day. It never can be found in past 
centuries or councils, where its lost threads are to be picked up 
in dusty corners,” etc. What can our enthusiastic author 
mean. Our LORD established His Church which the Creed 
tells us is “ove.” Is there anywhere any “creative vitality” 
in this nineteenth century to start another? And if another 
were started, would ¢hat be the Church of Christ ? You might 
as well talk of “creating” a new Adam, independent of all 
earthly parentage! The Campbellites are the original patentees 
of that sort of “ Catholicity,” and, with the best intentions in 
the world of restoring Scriptural Unity, they only made one 
more sect! 

But we would fain part with Mr. Newton in kindness. He 
has attempted a task beyond his strength, but we give him 
all credit for good intentions, and for many good things well 
said. We are specially thankful that he could go so far as he 
has gone in appreciating the good work of that party in the 
Church with which he has had the least of practical acquaint- 
ance. The general object of his work—the reunion of Chris- 
tendom—or even large parts of it—is a noble work, and in his 


labors for it we wish him all success. 
J. H. HOPKINs. 











Satan: an Old Testament Study. 


“The proper study of mankind is man.” The history of 
the human race can teach us lessons such as no other source 
can rival in interest and value. Of that past history there is no 
branch more instructive than that which deals with the beliefs 
of our religious forefathers, the Jews; for of all the elements 
which go to make up the thought of a nation, religion is the 
most mighty. It is by studying a people’s religion that we get 
the best insight into that people’s life and character. This 
statement is, of course, pre-eminently true of the Jewish peo- 
ple. Inthe following pages an attempt will be made to re- 
view one feature of the Jewish religious system—one which is 
an important one in every religious system—the belief as to 
the Source of Evil in the world. 

“The idea of the devil is foreign to all primitive religions.” 
So says Jacob Grimm; andthe reason for it is that in all primi- 
tive religions, evil and good are alike considered as springing 
from the same god or gods. Such was the early Greek concep- 
tion, for Homer tells us in the Iliad (Bk. XXIV. 663 ff) that 

runs by Zeus’ high throne have ever stood, 

The source of evil one, the other good ; 

From thence the cup of mortal man he fills, 

Blessings to these, to those distributes ills, 

To most, he mingles both. 
But make a jump of five centuries in the history and see how 
the thought has changed almost beyond recognition. Euripi- 
des says: “If the gods do evil, then there are no gods.’”’ The 
conception of the celestials no longer admitted the thought of 
them as the immediate source of this world’s evil. 

A movement in the same general direction is apparent in 
Israelitish history. Jehovah, Israel’s GoD, was present to the 
mind of His people in earliest times as the origin of the evil 
which befell mankind as well asthe good. The anguish which 
He brought upon the land of His people’s grievous bondage by 
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smiting [Exodus xii. 29| ‘all the first born inthe land of Egypt, 
from the first born of Pharaoh, that sat on his throne, unto the 
first born of the captive that was in the dungeon,” raised never 
a doubt in Israel's mind as to whether this evil really came 
from Jehovah’s hand. Nor do we hear of questionings later on 
when the angel of Jehovah smote Sennacherib’s besieging army 
as it lay sleeping under the walls of Jerusalem [/sazah xxxvii. 
36]. To be sure, in both these cases the evil was for the 
Israelites’ good; yet that does not alter the fact that they saw 
the evil in all its dire effect upon their enemies, and recognised 
Gop’s hand as its author. Amos |[iii. 6] voiced exactly the 
same thought when he demanded of Israel, “‘ Shall the trumpet 
be blown in a city and the people not be afraid? Shall evil be- 
fall a city and Jehovah not have done it?’ Isaiah, in his 
prophecy against Egypt [xix. 14], says: ‘“ Jehovah hath 
mingled a spirit of perverseness in the midst of her; and they 
have caused Egypt to go astray in every work thereof.” When 
the spirit of Jehovah departed from Saul on account of his sin, 
we are informed [1 Samue/ xvi. 14] that “an evil spirit from 
Jehovah troubled him. And Saul’s servants said unto him: 
‘Behold now, an evil spirit from GOD troubleth thee.’” Even 
in the earlier part of the exile it does not seem to have been con- 
trary to the feeling of Isaiah to utter the same thought 
[xlv. 7]: “I am Jehovah, and there is none else. I form the 
light and create darkness; I make peace and create evil; I, 
Jehovah, do all these things.” So again in the book of the 
Lamentations {iii. 38] there seems to be no doubt as to the 
answer expected to the question, “Out of the mouth of the 
Most High cometh there not evil and good?” Job's question 
in response to his wife [ii. 10] is in the same strain: “ What! 
shall we receive good at the hand of GoD, and shall we not re- 
ceive evil?” 

In 1 Avugs xxii. 19, the presentation of the thought has be- 
come somewhat modified by its combination with the concep- 
tion of the angels as Jehovah's messengers, thereby, in a cer- 
tain sense, localising evil. The prophet Micaiah is giving 
King Ahab and his Court a picture of the heavenly council- 
chamber: “I saw Jehovah sitting on His throne, and all the 
hosts of heaven standing by Him, on His right hand and on His 
left. . . . Jehovah said who will entice Ahab? ... And 
there came forth the spirit and stood before Jehovah, and said 
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I will entice him. I will go forth and will be a lying spirit in 
the mouth of all his prophets. And He said thou shalt entice 
him, and shalt prevail also: go forth and do so.” And 
Micaiah declares to Ahab: “ Now, therefore, behold Jehovah 
hath put a lying spirit in the mouth of all these thy prophets.” 
Here all angels may equally aspire to carry out Jehovah's 
decision respecting Ahab’s downfall; and in reply to a ques- 
tion addressed to all, “the spirit” volunteers to perform the 
task. We seem to have here the transition to the later idea of 
evil and its source—the seed of the idea which, later on, nur- 
tured and forced by the surroundings of the Persian religion, 
attained a wonderful growth: Jehovah’s angel, who offered 
his services to entice Ahab to his ruin, becoming more clearly 
individualised as the angel of evil, with a name—Satan. 

This change was due to a marked element in the constitu- 
tion of the Jewish mind. Hand in hand with the Jew’s ex- 
aggerated national self-elevation went a most remarkable readi- 
ness to receive and assimilate foreign views—a readiness which, 
“with the exception of the Greeks, was evinced by no other 
people of antiquity in the same degree.’ This characteristic 
was eminently an auspicious and providential one, for it not 
only prevented stagnation by the constant introduction of 
fresh ideas, but it also acted as a beneficial counterpoise to that 
narrow particularism which the course of history threatened to 
force upon the people. In the political misfortunes of the 
Jews this characteristic found abundant material to exercise 
itself upon, for their captivity in Babylonia brought them in 
contact with the culture of the world. The Jews evinced a 
keen and critical interest in the religion and customs of the 
Gentiles who surrounded them, adopted some of their ideas, 
and modified others by amalgamating them with their own views. 
Thus they gradually worked out what might almost be called a 
cosmopolitan theology, for which they laid almost every civi- 
lised people with which they came in contact under contribu- 
tion, and in which they tried to blend the most heterogeneous 
conceptions. They sought, for instance, to combine a pure 
monotheism, such as was the theme of the sublimest of the 
old prophets with the elaborated Babylonian and Persian sys- 
tem of angels and demons. Let us look at this complex sys- 
tem of Zoroaster for a moment. 

When in the history of Persia, the people emerged from their 
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primitive unorganised tribal state and their government be- 
came centralised, the gods of their religion were taken from 
their nomadic disorder and independence, and one god, the 
personification of all purity and all good, was set at the head of 
things and henceforward figured as sole Gop. The tribal 
divinities became mere archangels and angels, the work of His 
hands and His instruments in producing His other works. But 
they believed in the existence of another principle in the world, 
a personification of all evil and malevolence, who refused to 
acknowledge the lordship of the Supreme Gop of all. The 
religion of Persia was therefore dualism: two co-existent and in- 
dependent principles, acting in direct hostility to each other— 
Ormuzd, the Spirit of Light, continually warring with Ahriman, 
the Spirit of Darkness. 

Such was the belief with which the exiled Jews came in 
contact during the last years of their stay in Babylonia ; and it 
thoroughly permeated their religion. Prior to that time their 
theology ’was, as we have seen, free of it; there was no evil 
angel, much less a principle of evil; Jehovah was to them the 
source of all. However, in that belief in spirits which the Jews 
held in common with all semi-civilised races as an heritage 
from barbarous ancestors, these were the elements out of which 
a personification of evil might be evolved. So that in spite of 
the characteristic radical difference which separated Jewish 
monotheism from Persian dualism, the wonderful assimilating 
power of the Hebrews soon fashioned a place in their religious 
system for the conception of an individual evil angel, such as 
meets us in the post-exilian figure of Satan. 

The first mention of Satan is in /od i.,6: ‘There was a day 
when the sons of GOD (2. ¢., the angels) came to present them- 
selves before Jehovah, and Satan came also among them. 
And Jehovah said unto Satan, Whence comest thou? Then 
Satan answered Jehovah and said, From going to and fro in 
the earth and from walking up and down in it. And Jehovah 
said unto Satan, Hast thou considered thy servant Job? . : 
Behold all that he hath is in thy power; only upon himself put 
not forth thine hand.” 

Shortly afterwards the heavenly council is again assembled 
and Satan is present [ /od ii., 1]. “Jehovah said unto Satan, 
Hast thou considered my servant Job?.. . he still holdeth 
fast his integrity, although thou movedst Me against him to 
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destroy him without a cause. And Satan answered Jehovah 
and said, Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give for 
his life. But put forth Thine hand now, and touch his bone 
and his flesh, and he will renounce Thee to Thy face. And 
Jehovah said unto Satan, Behold he is in thine hand; only 
spare his life.” 

In the prophecies of Zechariah we find Satan’s character 
drawn with even more decided lines [iii., 1]. Zechariah also 
gives a scene whose action is in the heavenly court. Joshua 
the high-priest stands in unclean garments before the angel of 
Jehovah, and Satan stands at his right hand to accuse him. 
And Jehovah said unto Satan, “Jehovah rebuke thee, O 
Satan; yea Jehovah that hath chosen Jerusalem rebuke thee; 
is not this a brand plucked out of the fire?” The high priest 
is acquitted and clean festal robes are put upon him. Satan 
here receives a rebuke on account of his attack upon Joshua 
and Jerusalem, so that he is already beginning to oppose Je- 
hovah more than in the book of Job. We would hardly be 
warranted in seeing the influence of Zoroastrianism in this 
seemingly slight modification, were it not that Satan subse- 
quently, as we shall see, acquired the traits of the Persian Spirit 
of Darkness more and more. It is scarcely to be wondered at 
that the resemblance between the two figures was very soon 
noticed by the Jews, and that it led to a somewhat modified 
conception of Satan. By the third century, B. C., the time 
when the Book of the Chronicles probably took its present 
form, the modification became even more noticeable. 

In 1 Chronicles., xxi., 1, we have a repetition of the much 
earlier account of II. Samuel, xxiv., 1. The comparison of 
these two widely separated passages is especially valuable, bring- 
ing out, as it does, in a marked manner the change we have tried 
to trace step by step. The story is that of David’s sin in num- 
bering the people. In Samuel it is told as follows: ‘“ The 
anger of Jehovah was kindled against Israel and He moved 
David against them, saying, Go, number Israel and Judah.” 
The temptation is described not only as permitted by Jeho- 
vah, but as originating in and emanating from Him,—a view 
in perfect accord with the conception which prevailed at the 
time among the Hebrews. 

In the post-exilian account the circumstance is narrated as 
follows: “And Satan stood up against Israel and provoked 
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David to number Israel.’" The development the doctrine has 
undergone, since the writers of the Samuel account lived, is 
enormous. The temptation is no longer thought of as origi- 
nating in the anger of Jehovah, but is ascribed to the mind of 
an independent personality, the evil angel, Satan. 

We must, however, be careful not to see too much in these 
Old Testament post-exilian passages. Satan, as here repre- 
sented, is no prince of demons, like Beelzebub of later times, 
no dragon or old serpent, as of the Apocalypse, defying the 
Almighty and deceiving the whole world, but a kind of detec- 
tive, who, by Jehovah's order, tests the fidelity of men. 

To sum up: The older Israelitish prophets and prophetic 
historians did not hesitate to derive evil, even moral evil, 
from Jehovah as the fous et origo; the belief that Jehovah 
directed all things being so strong in them that they did not 
recoil from this consequence. Even during the exile the II. 
Isaiah could put into the mouth of Jehovah the words: “I 
form the light and create darkness ; I make peace and create 
evil; I, Jehovah, do all these things.” But Jehovah's moral 
purity seemed to the minds of many to be injured by being 
thus made the immediate cause of evil. The remedy was 
at hand in the angels whom Jehovah made use of to per- 
form His missions of evil. The Persian notion of the Spirit of 
Evil appealed strongly to the susceptible mind of the exiled 
Hebrews, and Satan stood forth. 

In Old Testament times, in all his missions, Satan acts as the 
intelligent and, for the most part, loyal servant of Jehovah. 
But although not regarded as bad himself, the character and 
functions with which he was credited made the transition 
easy, which occurred as time went on, from such theories about 
him to theories of him as inherently evil,as the enemy of good- 
ness, and therefore of Gob. He who was an object of dread 
came naturally to be regarded as the incarnation of evil, the 
author and abettor of things pernicious to man. 

When the first step had once been taken, men soon went 
further. Purer views of Gopb’s righteousness’ gradually 
widened the gulf in the Jewish mind between Gob and Satan, 
until the accusing angel came to wear the form and features of 
Ahriman, and, like that Spirit of Evil, be at the head of a 
legion of demons. Inthe apocryphal book of Tobit, written 
about the first century, B. C., a wicked spirit with a new name, 
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Asmodeus (Aeshma dawa of the Zend-Avesta, 7. ¢., Ahriman), 
is introduced as the strangler of Sara’s seven husbands [iii., 8 
and 17]. Baruch pictures the waste places of the earth as fre- 
quented by evil spirits and demons [iv., 35], with which we may 
compare S. Andrew xii., 43. Also in the revelation of Enoch 
a number of evil spirits are mentioned, and among them some 
of undoubted Persian origin. And in these later times we find 
that these demons supplanted the idols of old Hebrewism ; so 
that the Hebrew shedim was translated by the Greek daimonza, 
consult Baruch iv., 7; 1xx. on Psalms xcvi., 5; Psalms cvi., 37; 
Deuteronomy xxxii., 17. Beelzebub, god of Ekron [2 Kingsi., 
also came to stand in later time opposed to the Gop of 
Israel; 3], consult S. Matthew x., 25; S. Mark iii., 22. 

These few references will suffice to show how wide an in- 
fluence the Jews ascribed to demons just before and during the 
life of CHRIST. They will also serve to further emphasise how 
great the advance was in the conception of evil during Old 
Testament and pre-New Testament times, and how susceptible 
Judaism proved on this point to the influence of foreign 
thought. But through it all, from Abraham down to CHRIST, 
the grand fact stands out, that Jewish monotheism remained 
inviolate: Jehovah’s rule was in no way limited or circum- 
scribed by evil angels; therefore, they were subject to Him. 

M. LINDAY KELLNER. 

Cambridge. 
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Patrick Henry. By Moses Coir TYLER. (American States- 
men Series.) Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1887. 

This extremely interesting volume will take rank not only as 
one of the best of the excellent series to which it belongs, but 
also as the standard biography of Patrick Henry. Such a work 
has long been wanted, and Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell 
University, has supplied the need in such a manner as to lay 
the reading public under lasting obligations. Especially will 
the book be appreciated by that growing company of readers, 
who (thanks, in part, to this happily conceived and well 
executed series of “ American Statesmen”) interest themselves 
more and more in American history. In this long list of 
honored patriots Patrick Henry, the orator, deserves in reality, 
if not a higher, a more solid and enduring place than tradition 
has assigned him. 

The once well-known work of William Wirt (published in 
1817) which has cast a halo of romance about the name of 
Patrick Henry and his eloquence (to which, indeed, Wirt 
several times applies the epithet supernatural) has long been 
out of print. Few of the present generation have ever seen it 
except in public libraries, or among old and dingy volumes in- 
herited from their fathers or grandfathers. It is, however, and 
with all its faults, likely to remain a book of peculiar interest. 
William Wirt himself was no common man; his literary tastes, 
his eloquence as a pleader, his learning as a lawyer and his per- 
sonal acquaintance with the leading men of the generation that 
immediately succeeded Patrick Henry, gave to his narrative 
and to his view of his hero a value and a certain attractiveness 
which time has by no means effaced. But his work cannot be 
compared, as a painstaking, methodical biography, with this of 
Prof. Tyler. It is, as Wirt properly entitled it, only SKETCHES 
of the Life and Character of Patrick Henry, but it is valuable 
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both for giving Wirt’s own estimate of Patrick Henry, expressed 
in his rhetorical and grandiloquent style, and also for preserving 
many curious anecdotes and traditions which, but for the 
praiseworthy efforts of William Wirt at that early period, would 
doubtless have perished forever. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to begin by recalling a few sen- 
tences from the concluding pages of Wirt’s volume to show his 
conception of Henry’s eloquence, which has ever since re- 
mained a sort of vague tradition among us, though the orator 
(unlike Demosthenes, Fox, Burke, Clay and Webster) has really 
left nothing behind him which quite justifies so extraordinary 
a reputation: 


Mr. Henry (says Wirt, in his summing up) held his subject up in 
every light in which it could be placed ; yet, always with so much 
power and so much beauty, as never to weary his audience, but on the 
contrary, to delight them. He had more art than Colonel Innis (whom 
he had just compared to Lord Chatham) ; he appealed to every motive 
of interest, urged eyery argument that could convince, pressed every 
theme of persuasion, awakened every feeling and aroused every 
passion to his aid. He had more variety, too, in his manner; some- 
times he was very little above the tone of conversation ; at others in 
the highest strain of epic sublimity. . . . . He rose like the thun- 
der bearer of love, when he mounts on the strong and untiring wing to 
sport in fearless majesty over the troubled deep—now sweeping in im- 
mense and rapid circles—then suddenly arresting his grand career, and 
hovering aloft in tremulous and terrible suspense—at one instant 
plunging amid the foaming waves—at the next re-ascending on high, 
to play undaunted among the lightnings of heaven, or soar towards 
the Sun. 

He differed, too, from those orators of Great Britain, with whom 
we have become acquainted by their printed speeches, He had not 
the close method and high polish of those of England ; nor the exu- 
berent imagery which distinguishes those of Ireland. On the contrary, 
he was loose, irregular, desultory—sometimes rough and abrupt—care- 
less in connecting the parts of his discourse, but grasping whatever he 
touched with gigantic strength. In short, he was the ORaToR OF 
NaTure ; and such a one as nature might not blush to avow. 

If the reader shall still demand how he acquired those wonderful 
powers of speaking which have been assigned to him, we can only an- 
swer with Gray, that they were the gift of heaven—the birthright of 
genius. 
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Thine, too, these keys, immortal boy ! 

This can unlock the gates of joy ; 

Of horror, ‘hat, and thrilling fears, 

We ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears. 


It has been said of Mr. Henry (by Mr. John Randolph, of Roa- 
noke), with inimitable felicity, that ‘ he was Shakespeare and Garrick 
combined !’ Let the reader, then, imagine the wonderful talents of 
those two men united in the same individual, and transferred from 
scenes of fiction to the business of real life, and he will have formed a 
just conception of the powers of Patrick Henry. In a word, he was 
one of those prodigies of nature, of whom very few have been pro- 
duced since the foundations of the earth were laid ; and of Aém may it 
be said as truly as of any one that ever existed, 


He was a man, taken for all in all, 
We ne’er shall look upon his like again. 


This is only one of several similar high-flown passages in 
William Wirt’s book, and there was probably a touch of 
sarcasm when the venerable John Adams wrote of it: “I 
have read it with more delight than Scott’s Romances in 
verse and prose, or Miss Porter's Scottish Chiefs and other 
novels.” e 

The life of a man who (even after allowing for Wirt’s 
rhetoric) held such a place among the heroes of the Ameri- 
can Revolution well deserves an impartial investigation, 
and a more calm and judicious presentation ; and this it has at 
last received. Prof. Tyler has avoided Wirt’s extravagance, 
and is manifestly well qualified for his task. He has the patient 
temper and good judgment of the historian; a scholarly style 
of transparent clearness, unusually correct in expression, easy 
and delightful to read. Moreover, he has had advantages in 
new and valuable materials which were not accessible to Wirt. 
Mr. William Wirt Henry of Richmond, the son of John Henry, 
the fifteenth child of the great orator by his second wife, 
Dorothea Dandridge, “with unstinted generosity,” placed at 
Prof. Tyler’s disposal all the MSS. which Wirt had used, and 
also many other valuable documents, which for thirty years or 
more he has been collecting from various sources. With a 
delicacy and wisdom still more rare, Mr. W. W. Henry ab- 
stained from encumbering his invaluable help with the least 
effort to hamper Mr. Tyler’s judgment, or sway it from the 
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natural conclusions to which his studies might lead [Preface 
p. vii. ] 

These materials have been so judiciously used that the 
result is a masterly portrait of a truly remarkable man. One, 
too, of whom Churchmen may very justly be proud, for Patrick 
Henry, like Washington, was a member of the Episcopal 
Church of Virginia, and, as Mr. Tyler takes pains to bring out, 
a man of truly Christian virtue and religion—so interested, too, 
in profound works in defence of Christianity as to call Butler's 
Analogy “almost his second Bible.” 

The events of his life are not many; his eloquence, his lead- 
ing part among the Revolutionary heroes, and above all, his 
character as a man—these are the features that lend a charm 
to Mr. Tyler’s pages. 

Patrick Henry, born on May 29, 1736, in the county of Han- 
over, in the colony of Virginia, was the son of John Henry, a 
Scotchman. His mother’s maiden name was Sarah Winston, 
but at the time of her marriage with John Henry she was the 
widow of Col. John Syme. Patrick was the second of nine 
children and though his father was a planter in easy circum- 
stances, his large family made it impossible for him to do 
much towards settlfhg his children comfortably in the world. 
All accounts agree that Patrick was naturally extremely in- 
dolent and made no great use of the few opportunities of 
schooling that fell within his reach. But his lack of education 
has been much exaggerated—possibly with the view of making 
his sudden rise to eminence the more marvelous. Mr. Tyler 
in his second chapter entitled, was he illiterate? has thrown 
much light on this interesting question. His conclusion is 
that after all Patrick Henry was tolerably well grounded in 
Latin, if not in Greek, and that “the person who at fifteen is 
able to read Virgil and Livy, no matter what may be his sub- 
sequent neglect of Latin authors, is already imbued with the 
essential and indestructible rudiments of the best intellectual 
culture.” . . . . “It is true, probably, that we have no per- 
fect report of any speech he ever made; but even through the 
obvious imperfections of his reporters there always gleams a 
certain superiority of diction,—a mastery of the logic and 
potency of fitting words; such a mastery as genius alone, 
without special training, cannot account for’ [p. 12}. 

Nevertheless here, as all through his book, Prof. Tyler steers 
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clear of over-statement, never claiming more than the evidence 
will fairly warrant. He adds: 


No one pretends that Patrick Henry ever became a bookish person. 
From the first and always the habit of his mind was that of direct 
action upon every subject that he had to deal with, through his own 
reflection, and along the broad, primary lines of common-sense. There 
was never in his thought anything subtle or recondite ; no mental 
movement through the media of books ; but there is good evidence 
for saying that this bewildered and undeveloped youth, drifting about 
in chaos, did in those days actually get a taste for reading, and that 
he never lost it. . 

There is much contemporaneous evidence to show that Patrick 
Henry was throughout life a deeply religious person. It certainly 
speaks well for his intellectual fibre, as well as for his spiritual tenden- 
cies, that his favorite book, during the larger part of his life, was 
‘Butler's Analogy,’ which was first published in the very year in which 
he was born. It is possible that even during these years of his early 
manhood he had begun his enduring intimacy with that robust book. 
Moreover, we can hardly err in saying that he had then also become 
a steady reader of the English Bible, the diction of which is stamped 
upon his style as unmistakably as it is upon that of the elder Pitt 


[pp. 17, 18]. 


At the early age of sixteen his father set him up in trade in 
a small country store, joining with him his elder brother 
William, “a youth more indolent, if possible, as well as more 
disorderly and uncommercial than Patrick himself.’ The in- 
evitable failure that might have been predicted was reached in 


about a year. 


Just one year after that (1754), having attained the ripe age of 
eighteen, and being then entirely out of employment, and equally out of 
money, Patrick rounded out his embarrassments, and gave symmetry 
to them, as it were, by getting married ; and that to a young woman 
quite as impecunious as himself. The name of this damsel was Sarah 
Shelton ; her father being a small farmer, and afterwards a small tav- 
ern-keeper in the neighborhood. In the very rashness and absurdity 
of this proceeding on the part of these two interesting young paupers, 
irresistibly smitten with each other’s charms, and mutually resolved to 
defy their own helplessness by doubling it, there seems to have been a 
sort of semi-ludicrous pathos which constituted an irresistible call for 


help [p. 6]. 
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The parents on both sides heard the call and established the 
young couple on a little farm. This experiment, like the 
others, soon failed, and so Henry set up once more as a mer- 
chant. By the autumn of 1759 he was bankrupt and the 
happy father of sundry small children. The question what to 
do next pressed itself earnestly upon him, but, it seems, not so 
as to impair his light-hearted cheerfulness of temper. ‘“ He could 
not dig, so it seemed, neither could he traffic, but perhaps he 
could talk. Whynot get a living by his tongue ? Why not be 
a lawyer?” 

After a short period of preparation,—variously stated as 
nine months, six months and six weeks— Henry, with no little 
difficulty, got. through the ordeal of his examination, and was 
admitted to the bar at Williamsburg, which at that time con- 
tained not a few eminent Virginia lawyers. The interesting 
story is told in Mr. Tyler's third chapter. In about four years, 
namely, in 1763, Patrick Henry suddenly rose to eminence by 
his success in a celebrated case known as “the Parsons’ Cause.” 
The question at issue is too complicated to state in the limited 
space at our command, and the reader must be referred to Prof. 
Tyler's lucid and impartial pages. Henry seems to have been 
on the wrong side both as regards law and equity, but he gained 
his case by playing effectively upon the passions which were then 
swaying the public mind, and made, for the first time, that im- 
pression by his wonderful oratory which, as time went on, was 
increased rather than diminished. The startling effect of the 
eloquence of this then unknown and impecunious barrister 
upon the jury, and upon the immense throng which the excite- 
ment about the issue had gathered, and upon the judges on the 
bench, one of whom was no other than Henry’s own father, is 
exceedingly well told in Prof. Tyler’s fourth chapter, and the 
reader begins to form some conception of the future greatness 
of the man. 

Being now among the foremost lawyers of the local bar, 
Henry was chosen a member of the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses, which he entered in 1765. To this period, eleven years 
prior to the Declaration of Independence, belongs one of the 
most celebrated anecdotes and dramatic incidents of the Revo- 
lutionary struggle. Dr. Franklin’s remonstrance on behalf of 
the Colonies against George Grenville’s proposed Stamp Act 
had been unheeded, and in an evil hour, during the absence of 
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Pitt, Parliament, little knowing what it was doing, passed the 
ill-fated measure. The news reached Virginia in May, 1765, 
just about the time of Patrick Henry’s entrance into the 
Assembly. What were the Colonies, and Virginia in particu- 
lar, to do? Henry, in opposition to the views of the older and 
more conservative members, such as Edmund Pendleton, Ran- 
dolph Bland and others, introduced his famous resolution, writ- 
ten on the blank leaf of an old law book, which set tbe ball of 
revolution in motion in Virginia and exerted a powerful influ- 
ence in all the colonies. The fifth of these resolutions de- 
clared : 


That the General Assembly of this Colony have the only and sole 
exclusive right and power to lay taxes and impositions upon the in- 
habitants of this Colony ; and that every attempt to vest such power in 
any person or persons whatsoever (note this manner of describing the 
Parliament of Great Britain), other than the General Assembly afore- 
said, has a manifest tendency to destroy British as well as American 
freedom [p. 63]. 

Henry was not dismayed or suppressed by the “ logic, learn- 
ing, eloquence, denunciation, derision and intimidation ” which 
were poured from all sides of the house upon the presumptuous 
intruder. ‘“ Alone, or almost alone, he confronted and defeated 
all his assailants.” ‘ Torrents of sublime eloquence from Mr. 
Henry (says Jefferson) backed by the solid reasoning of John- 
ston, prevailed.” 

It was somewhere in the course of this tremendous fight, extending 
shrough May 29 and 30 that the incident occurred which has long 
been familiar among the anecdotes of the Revolution, and which may 
be here recalled as a reminiscence not only of his own consummate mas- 
tery of the situation, but of a most dramatic scene in an epoch-mak- 
ing debate. Reaching the climax of a passage of fearful invective on 
the injustice and impolicy of the Stamp Act, he said in tones of 
thrilling solemnity : ‘Czesar had his Brutus ; Charles the First his 
Cromwell ; and George the Third—’ ‘Treason!’ shouted the speaker. 
* Treason! treason!’ rose from all sides of the room. The orator paused in 
stately defiance till these rude exclamations were ended, and then, rearing 
himself with a look and bearing of still prouder and fiercer determina- 
tion, he so closed the sentence as to baffle his accusers, without in the 
least flinching from his own position ; ‘and George the Third may 
profit by their example. If this be treason, make the most of it, 


[p. 64]. 
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About ten years after this, on March 23, 1775, Patrick 
Henry, in the Virginia Assembly made that wonderful speech 
“which seems to have wrought astonishing effects upon those 
who heard it, and which, though preserved in a most inade- 
quate report, now fills so great a space in the traditions of 
Revolutionary eloquence.” This is the famous oration which 
ended with the words: “Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as 
to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, 
Almighty Gop! I know not what course others may take, but 
as for me, give me liberty, or give me death.” This is one of 
Mr. Tyler’s most interesting chapters, and to it the reader 
must be referred for all that is known about this speech, and 
for a striking description of Henry’s dramatic eloquence taken 
from a manuscript of Edward Fontaine now in the library of 
Lowell University. This account of Henry was given in 1834 
to Fontaine by John Roane, an old man who had himself heard 
the speech in his youth. 

We must pass by with mere mention Henry’s brief and 
unsuccessful military career, and his labors in the Second Con- 
tinental Congress, and in the important Virginia Convention 
of 1776. In treating this portion of his subject, Prof. Tyler 
has done good service by refuting some ill-natured criticism, or 
at least erroneous recollections of Jefferson. Jefferson, writing 
in his old age, says that Mr. Henry “while general grievances 
were the topic, was in his element, and captivated all by his 
bold and splendid eloquence. But as soon as they came to 
specific matters, to sober reason and solid argumentation, he 
had the good sense to perceive that his declamation, however, 
excellent in its proper place had no weight at all in such an 
Assembly as that (the Second Continental Congress) of cool- 
headed, reflecting, judicious men. He ceased, therefore in 
great measure, to take any part in the business [p. 149]. 

This turns out to be an entire mistake. Prof. Tyler proves 
by an elaborate examination of the minutes, and of other docu- 
ments that Mr. Henry served on most of the important 
committees, had the full confidence of his eminent associates, 
and was as much distinguished by his capacity for dry legal 
business details, as for his eloquent speeches on the floor. He 
was not only the orator but the statesman as well. 

The choice of the Virginia Convention of 1776, for the first 
governor of the State under its new Constitution, fell upon 
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Patrick Henry. This high office, so import&nt at that critical 
period when something more than an eloquent orator was 
needed, he filled three times, and would have been elected a 
fourth time, had not the Constitution itself prohibited a longer 
incumbency by the same individual. 

After the conclusion of the war came the great convention of 
Philadelphia, which drew up the CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Of this body, one of the most remarkable 
assemblies that ever met, Patrick Henry was not a member. 
He watched its proceedings with a critical and unfriendly eye. 
The result reached was not at all to his mind—differing herein 
very decidedly from Washington and Madison. The conven- 
tion sat for four months, and concluded its labors on Sep- 
tember 17, 1787. The great question then was, Would the 
States accept the Constitution and permit this new experiment 
of a “more perfect union” to go into operation. Washington, 
who had been not only the president but the presiding genius 
of the Convention, hastened to Mt. Vernon, “and in his great 
anxiety to win over to the new constitution the support of his 
old friend, Patrick Henry, immediately dispatched to him a 
copy of that instrument, accompanied by a very impressive 
and conciliatory letter.” Mr. Henry replied with great respect 
that he “lamented that he could not bring his mind to accord 
with the proposed Constitution. The concern he felt on this 
account was really greater than he was able to express.” Prof. 
Tyler's eighteenth chapter—The Battle in Virginia over the 
new Constitution—is one of the most interesting in his volume. 
Here, as elsewhere, he is careful—perhaps excessively careful 
—-not to obtrude unnecessarily his own reflections. But the 
reader would not object to a somewhat more elaborate esti- 
mate of Henry’s procedure and a consideration of the question 
whether Patrick Henry, George Mason and other distinguished 
Virginians were justified in separating at this crisis from 
Washington, Madison and Hamilton, and running the risk of 
shipwrecking the new Constitution at the very beginning of its 
existence. Henry, with all his eloquence, failed, and Virginia 
by a small majority, ratified the Constitution on June 26, 
1788. Patrick Henry patriotically submitted and set to 
work to secure the amendments, which he considered necessary 
to guard the rights of the States, and which are generally re- 
garded as most valuable supplements to the great document. 
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Certain it is that the Constitution under which the United 
States have grown to greatness, during the past one hundred 
years, is not the document originally drawn up by Washing- 
ton, Hamilton and Madison, but that Constitution along with 
the eleven amendments which Patrick Henry’s statesmanship 
and eloquence finally secured. 

His public labors over, Mr. Henry returned to the practice 
of the law and succeeded in repairing his private fortune and 
even in amassing considerable wealth. An agreeable and 
charming account of his family life is given, though in brief 
lives of American Statesmen much space cannot be devoted to 
these domestic details however interesting. 

Patrick Henry breathed his last, rather prematurely, on 
June 6, 1799, in the sixty-third year of his age. 

Very different is Prof. Tyler's modest and quiet conclusion 
from the rhetoric of Wirt (previously quoted) which, face that 
distinguished man, is decidedly suggestive of the American 
spread-eagle. Prof. Tyler’s simple and unaffected narrative 
almost recalls the calmness of the closing hour of Socrates: 


Early in June, his eldest daughter, Martha Fontaine, living at a dis- 
tance of two days’travel from Red Hill, received from him a letter begin- 
ning with these words : ‘ Dear Patsy, I am very unwell, and have Dr. Ca- 
bell with me.’ Upon this alarming news, she and others of his kindred 
in that neighborhood made all haste to go to him. On arriving at Red 
Hill, they found him sitting ina large, old-fashioned arm-chair, in 
which he was easier than lying upon a bed. The disease of which 
he was dying was intursusception. On June 6, all other remedies 
having failed, Dr. Cabell proceeded to administer to him a dose of 
liquid mercury. Taking the vial in his hand, and looking at it for a 
moment, the dying man said : ‘I suppose, doctor, this is your last 
resort.’ The doctor replied : ‘I am sorry to say, Governor, that it is. 
Acute inflammation of the intestines has already taken place ; and un- 
less it is removed, mortification will ensue, if it has not already taken 
place, which I fear.’ ‘ What will be the effect of this medicine ?’ said 
the oldman. ‘It will give you immediate relief, or’—the kind-hearted 
doctor could not finish the sentence. His patient took up the word : 
“You mean, doctor, that it will give relief, or will prove fatal im- 
mediately ?’ The doctor answered : ‘ You can only live a short time 
without it, and it may possibly relieve you.’ Then Patrick Henry 
said : ‘Excuse me, doctor, for a few minutes ;’ and drawing down 
over his eyes a silken cap which he usually wore, and still holding the 
vial in his hand, he prayed, in clear words, a simple, childlike prayer, 
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for his family, for his country, and for his own soul then in the presence 
of death. Afterward, in perfect calmness, he swallowed the medicine. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Cabell, who greatly loved him, went out upon the 
lawn, and in his grief threw himself down upon the earth under one of 
the trees, weeping bitterly. Soon, when he had sufficiently restored 
himself, the doctor came back to his patient, whom he found calmly 
watching the congealing blood under his finger-nails, and speaking 
words of love and peace to his family, who were weeping around his 
chair. Among other things he told them that he was thankful for that 
goodness of Gop, which, having blessed him through all his life, was 
then permitting him to die without ary pain. Finally, fixing his eyes 
with much tenderness on his dear friend, Dr. Cabell, with whom he 
had formerly held many arguments respecting the Christian religion, 
he asked the doctor to observe how great a reality and benefit that 
religion was to a man about to die. And after Patrick Henry had 
spoken to his beloved physician these few words, in praise of some- 
thing which, having never failed him in all his life before, did not then 
fail him in his very last need of it, he continued to breathe very softly 
for some moments ; after which they who were looking upon him saw 
that his life had departed. 


By his first marriage with Sarah Shelton, Patrick Henry was 
the father of five children. His second wife (whom he mar- 
ried on Oct. 9, 1777) was Dorothea Dandridge, daughter of 
Nathaniel West Dandridge, an early client of Mr. Henry 
[p. 54], and Dorothea Spotswood, or Spottiswoode as originally 
spelt, the second daughter of Sir Alexander Spotswood the 
old Royal governor of Virginia. By her Patrick Henry had ten 
children, three daughters and seven sons—making in all a 
family of fifteen. He has left numerous descendants who 
have every reason to feel a just pride in their illustrious 
ancestor, the great orator, patriot and statesman, the honored 
friend and, except in the one matter of the new Constitution, 
the firm supporter and ally of Washington. 

We close Prof. Tyler’s volume with the hope that this will 
not be the last of his labors in the department of American 
history. In literary workmanship and taste the book is all 
that can be asked. It has an unusually full and careful index, 
and an accurate and useful bibliographical catalogue of the 
works used in the preparation of the biography. One small 
criticism may perhaps be made which applies as much to other , 
volumes of the series as to the particular one now under 
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review. We would call the attention of the editor to the desir- 
ability in valuable hand-books of this sort, of presenting im- 
portant dates to the reader’s eye on the margin at the top, if not 
on the sides of the pages. It helps the reader to preserve the 
sequence of events and to connect the life of the statesman of 
whom he is reading with the chief dates in the history of his 
country. On the whole the reader will cordially agree with 
the estimate which has been pronounced by one of the most 
competent living authorities, Mr. George Bancroft, the historian. 
It is thoroughly and excellently well done, and so fascinating that it 
would let me attend to nothing else until I had finished it. You have 
said all that there was to be said ; you have said it thoroughly well ; 
and you have rejected all the trash called tradition which cannot stand 
the test of historic criticism, 
HALL HARRISON. 














LIFE, TIMES, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF BISHOP 
WHITE. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE CONVENTION OF 1785. 


IT was with grave apprehensions of the existence of irrecon- 
cilable differences as to purposes and policy among the leading 
Churchmen of the country that there assembled at Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, on Tuesday, September 27, 1785, clerical 
and lay deputies from several of the States, who, “judging it 
proper to wait the arrival of the Deputies from the other States,” 
adjourned until the morrow. The New England Churches had 
welcomed Seabury on his arrival as their Bishop, and had prac- 
tically placed themselves under the spiritual care of the first 
American prelate. The action of the majority at the meeting 
in New York the preceding October, in failing to give to the 
Episcopal office the precedency its very nature and being 
demanded, prevented Seabury from attending the meeting of a 
body in which his Episcopal character would receive no special 
recognition, and where, as in Virginia and South Carolina, a lay- 
man might be placed in the chair of the Convention, and by 
his position and casting-vote determine not alone questions of 
discipline and worship, but even of doctrine. In this unwill- 
ingness to expose his high office to implied or even unintentional 
indignity, the Bishop of Connecticut was fully sustained by 
the sentiments of his own clergy and those of New England 
generally. Mr. Parker, who had met the Bishop at Middletown 
in company with the amiable Benjamin Moore of New York, 
on the occasion of the welcome extended by the clergy of Con- 
necticut to their diocesan, fully sympathised with Seabury in his 
dignified refusal to go to Philadelphia, and the clergy of New 
York, with the exception of Provoost, were from the first in- 
clined to ally themselves with their brethren of Connecticut 
with whom they were in full accord. The presence at the 
Philadelphia Convention of representatives from South Carolina 
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and Virginia hardly made up for the loss of the conservatism 
and stronger Churchmanship of the Northern States; and al- 
though New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and South Carolina were represented by clerical 
and lay deputies, the Convention of 1785 was by no means as 
important or representative a body as the informal and unac- 
credited gathering in New York in the autumn of 1874. The 
Rector of Trinity, Provoost, and the Hon. James Duane were 
the deputies from New York. Beach, who had retained his 
cure at New Brunswick after his call to an assistancy at Trinity, 
is recorded as representing his old home ; and besides him, New 
Jersey sent the fickle Uzal Ogden and Patrick Dennis, Esq. 
Pennsylvania was represented by Drs. White and Magaw, and 
the Rev. Messrs. Blackwell,* Hutchins,t and Campbell. 
Thirteen laymen completed the delegation which was naturally 
the largest in attendance. Delaware sent Dr. Wharton, and 
the Hon. Thomas Duff, with five others of the laity. From 
Maryland there came the Rev. Drs. Smith, Keene, West, and 
Andrews, and the Rev. James Jones Wilmer, with Dr. Thomas 
Cradock and Mr. Joseph Couden of the laity. Virginia was 
represented by the rector of Fairfax parish, the Rev. David 
Griffith and John Page, Esq. ; while South Carolina sent the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Purcell, and the Hon. Messrs. Read and 
Pinckney. 

Prayers were read at the opening of the Convention by the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Keene of Maryland. The Rev. David Griffith 
of Virginia was unanimously chosen Secretary, and on the ballot 
for a President, each State having a single vote, the choice of 
William White wasunanimous. The organisation having been 
thus completed, the first business of the Convention was the 
reading once and yet again of the “fundamental principles” 
adopted in 1784. Of these “principles” all but the fourth 
were approved, an ambiguity of expression in the sixth hav- 
ing been first corrected. For the fourth article, which provided 
that “the Episcopal Church in the United States of America ” 
“shall maintain the doctrines of the Gospel as now held by the 
Church of England; and shall adhere to the Liturgy of the 


* Rev. Robert Blackwell, A.M., Assistant Minister of the united parishes, 


Philadelphia. 
t The Rev. Joseph Hutchins, A.M., Rector of St. James’s Church, Lancaster. 


t Rev. John Campbell, A.M., Rector of York and Huntingdon. 
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said Church, as far as shall be consistent with the American 
Revolution, and the Constitutions of the respective States,” 
the following substitute was adopted: “ That a Committee be 
appointed, consisting of one clerical and one lay deputy from 
the Church in each State, to consider of and report such al- 
terations in the Liturgy, as shall render it consistent with the 
American Revolution and the Constitutions of the respective 
States ; and such further alterations in the Liturgy as it may 
be advisable for the Convention to recommend to the con- 
sideration of the Church here represented.” A committee was 
appointed to “prepare and report a draft of an Ecclesiastical 
Constitution for the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America;” and to this Committee was also referred 
“the preparing the necessary and proposed alterations in the 
Liturgy.” This Committee consisted of the Rev. Mr. Provoost 
and the Hon. James Duane of New York; the Rev. Mr. Beach 
and Mr. Dennis of New Jersey; the Rev. Dr. White and Mr. 
Richard Peters of Pennsylvania; the Rev. Dr. Wharton and 
Mr. James Sykes of Delaware; the Rev. Dr. Smith and Dr. 
Cradock of Maryland ; the Rev. Mr. Griffith and Mr. Page of 
Virginia, and the Rev. Dr. Purcell and the Hon. Jacob Read 
of South Carolina. 

The failure to reaffirm the fourth article of the “fundamental 
principles”’ of 1784, and the adoption of a measure providing 
for a thorough revision of the Book of Common Prayer, served 
to indicate the tone and temper of the meeting. A spirit of 
hostility to the Bishop of Connecticut was manifested by some 
of the delegates, which appears to have been the result in part 
of a dislike of the Bishop's political sympathies and course of 
conduct during the late war, and also of a lack of appreciation 
of the office and administration he had received. This hostility, 
which on the part of both Provoost and Purcell at a later day 
became vindictive and most reprehensible, showed itself on the 
reading to the Convention of the letter addressed by the Bishop 
to Dr. Smith, and sent under cover of one from the venerable 
Dr. Thomas Bradbury Chandler to Dr. White. This letter was 
received, as we learn from Bishop White, “with some animad- 
versions.” * “A few of the lay gentlemen,” continues the 
Bishop, “spoke more warmly than the occasion seemed to jus- 
tify, considering that the letter appeared to contain the honest 


* Memoirs of the Church, second edition, p. 100. 
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sentiments of the writer, delivered in inoffensive terms.” Ex- 
ception seems to have been taken to the reading of the letter to 
the Convention as intrusive and unwarranted. But the clergy 
of Connecticut, as Bishop White aptly suggests, ‘had been in- 
vited to the meeting by those at whose desire”’ these very mal- 
contents “had appeared themselves.” This reply to the objec- 
tions urged against the reception and reading of this communi- 
cation was pressed home by “ some of the clergy — particularly 
by Dr. Andrews.”’ Bishop White informs us that the “apprehen- 
sions of an excessive hierarchy ” which, as it appeared to him, 
influenced the opponents to the Bishop of Connecticut, were 
the natural result of the position taken by the clergy and laity 
of Virginia and elsewhere at the southward in the bitter contro- 
versies preceding the war of the revolution, respecting the in- 
troduction of an American Episcopate. So general was this 
apprehension of an inherent incompatibility existing between 
the Episcopal order and office and républican institutions that 
in South Carolina the appointment of delegates to this very 
Convention, and the union of the Church in this State with the 
other Churches to the northward in this attempt at organisation 
was only effected by the pledge that there should be “no bishop 
settled in that State.”* It was at the Convention where this 
very wz-Episcopal action was taken that a layman, Hugh Rut- 
ledge, Esq., a deputy from S. Philip’s, Charleston, occupied the 
chair. In Virginia where prior to the war a large body of the 
clergy “protested” against the introduction of Bishops into 
America, and the leaders in this un-churchly procedure received 


* With reference to this feeling in South Carolina, Bishop White, in his Memoirs, 
gives us from his personal knowledge this important additional information : — 

“In consequence of the recommendation and proposal of the meeting of 1784, in 
New York, there was a Convention of the Clergy of South Carolina, at Charleston, 
in the spring of 1785. This was the state in which there was the most to be appre- 
hended an opposition to the very principle of Episcopacy, from its being connected, 
in the minds of some people, with the idea of an attachment to the British govern- 
ment. The citizens of South Carolina were the last visited by the British armies, 
and had suffered more than any other by their ravages. The truth is, there was real 
danger of an opposition in the Convention, to a compliance with the invitation 
given. But the danger was warded off, by a proposal made by the Rev. Robert 
Smith, to accompany their compliance with the measure, by its being understood, 
that there was to be no bishop settled in that state. Such a proposal, from the 
gentleman who, it was presumed, would be the bishop, were there to be any chosen, 
had the effect intended. Some gentlemen, it is said, declared in conversation, that 
they had contemplated an opposition, but were prevented by this caution.’” Second 
edition, pp. 95, 96. Vide, also, Hawks’s Constitution and Canons, pp. 6, 7. 
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the formal thanks of the House of Burgesses for their patriot- 
ism in their pronounced opposition to prelatical power, there was 
no apparent opposition to the introduction of the Episcopate, its 
position and power in the councils of the Church being limited 
agreeably to the provisions of the fifth of the New York “fun- 
damental principles.” It was reserved for a later day to reveal, 
by the delays and disappointments attending the efforts to se- 
cure the consecration of Dr. Griffith, how little the clergy and 
laity of the Virginia Church really cared for the Episcopal 
office. Bishop White notes that this very opposition to the 
views and “hierarchy” of Seabury secured an absolute unanim- 
ity in the proposed application to England for the Apostolic 
gift. The letter of the Bishop of Connecticut in stating the 
causes of his failure to obtain consecration in England “seemed,” 
as Bishop White* is at pains to state, “to point out a way of 
obviating the difficulty in the present case.’”’ The Bishop adds, 
that “‘the same Causes had been, with no considerable variety, 
stated in a letter from the Rev. Dr. Murray, formerly of Read- 
ing,t who declared his full conviction that a proper application 
from such a body as was in contemplation, that is, the present 
Convention, of whose intended meeting he had been informed, 
would be followed by success.” This letter, which it was un- 
derstood at the time was the result of conversation “with lead- 
ing characters on the subject,” had “ great weight in encour- 
aging the measure.” ¢ 

With these assurances of success, emanating not alone from 
the good Bishop of Connecticut, but either directly or indirectly 
from the highest authorities of the Mother Church, the Conven- 
tion of 1785, by a resolution adopted on Friday, September 

* Memoirs of the Church, second edition, p. rot. 

t Pennsylvania. 

t We append the important portion of this letter, the whole of which, as is the 
case with the many other communications of this voluminous correspondence, is too 
long to be reproduced in our pages : — 

Why did not your last Convention at New-York, of Clergy and Laity (for whose 
benefit Episcopacy is chiefly intended), address the Archbishop of Canterbury to lay 
your case before Parliament? The application of such a public, respectable Body 
of men would have due weight, after it had been made apparent that your Assem- 
blies could not, consistently with the Constitution of the States, interpose in the 
matter, so managing it in a public manner as to satisfy Parliament that it would give 
them no offence, which is carefully avoided here in every instance, that both Powers 
may live for the future on good terms, without officiously interfering in the adminis- 


tration of the affairs of one another, either in Church or State, considering the 
Jealousies «till entertained on your side of the water. 
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30,* directed the Committee previously appointed for revis- 
ing and altering the Liturgy, to prepare “a Plan for obtaining 
the consecration of Bishops, together with an Address to the 
Most Reverend the Archbishops, and the Right Reverend the 
Bishops of the Church of England, for that purpose.” This 
Plan and Address, which are printed in full in the Journal of 
the Convention,f attest the wide-spread desire of the Churches 
in the States of America for the Episcopate, and also prove 
their preference for the succession in the English line. Recog- 
nising as the great difficulty in the way of Dr. Seabury’s appli- 
cation the fact, that the codperation of the laity and the concur- 
rence of the civil authority were wanting, they directed the 
particular attention of the State Conventions to the necessity 
of adopting meaures for effecting the removal of these hin- 
drances. Proofs of the desire of the iaity for the introduction 
of the Episcopate were to be secured, and documents certifying 
the concurrence of the State authorities in the measure, or at 
least attesting the want of any constitutional or legislative bar 
to the introduction of Episcopacy, were to be obtained from 
the various civil rulers. In true republican simplicity, and for 
the removal of popular prejudices, they sought to obviate by the ' 
concluding paragraph of their Plan ¢ for obtaining consecration, 





* Perry’s Reprint of the Early Journals, I. 19. 

t Jbid. pp. 25-27. 

t We give from the original MS. the “ Plan for obtaining Consecration,” which 
in the printed Journal differs in several particulars from the interlined and well-nigh 
illegible manuscript in our hand: — 

Ordered, that y® Plan for obtaining consecration be again read ; which being done 
ye same was agreed to, and is as follows. 

/ Ist. That this Convention address the Arch-Bishops and Bishops of the Church 
of England requesting them to confer the Episcopal Character on such Persons as 
shall be chosen and recommended to them for that Purpose from the Conventions 

of this Church in the respective States. 

2. That it be recommended to the said Conventions, that they elect Persons for 
this Purpose. 

3. That it be further recommended to the different Conventions, at their next 
respective Sessions, to appoint Committees with Powers to correspond with the 
English Bishops for the carrying these Resolutions into Effect ; and that, until such 
Committees shall be appointed, they be requested to direct any Communications 
which they may be pleased to make on this Subject to the Committee consisting of 
the rev’ Doct. White, Rest Rev? Doct. Smith, Rev’ Mr Provoost, the Hon! James 

: Deane, & Samuel Powell, & Richard Peters Esq". 

i 4. That it be farther recommended to the different Conventions, that they pay 
especial Attention to their making it appear to their Lordships, that the Persons who 
shall be sent by them for Consecration are desired in the Character of Bishops, as 
well by the Laity as by the Clergy of this Church, in the said States respectively : 
and that they will be received by them in that Character on their Return 
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the assumption on the part of their future Bishops of the lordly 
titles of the English prelates, a provision which is not unfre- 
quently, though erroneously, quoted as of authority at the pres- 
ent day. 

The Address to the English prelates was manly and dignified. 
Bishop White, in his “ Memoirs,” * informs us, that both this 
and the “Plan” preceding it, were his own composition. As 
the first outspoken utterance of the American churches, plead- 
ing in their corporate capacity with the “Parent Church” for 
recognition and intercommunion, and the gift and grace of the 
Apostolical Succession, they are well worthy of our considera- 
tion, for, in the language of Bishop White, it was “thus a 
foundation was laid for the procuring of the present Episco- 


pacy.” f 
The Address was as follows : 


To the Most Reverend and Right Reverend the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, and the Bishops of the Church of England. 

We, the Clerical and Lay Deputies of the ‘ Protestant Episcopal 

Church’ in sundry of the United States of America, think it our duty 


5. And, in Order to assure their Lordships of the Legality of the present proposed 
Application, That the Deputies, now assembled, be desired to make a respectful 
Request to the Civil Rulers of the States, in which they respectively reside, to cer- 
tify That the said application is not contrary to the Constitutions and Laws of the 
same. 

6. And whereas the Bishops of this Church will not be intitled to any of such 
temporal Honors as are due to the Arch-Bishops and Bishops of the Parent Church 
in Quality of Lords of Parliament; and whereas the Reputation and usefulness of 
our Bishops will considerably depend on their assuming no higher Titles or Stile 
than will be due to their spiritual Employments, That it be recommended to this 
Church, in the States here represented, to provide that each of their respective 
Bishops may be called the Right Reverend A. B., Bishop of ye Prott Ep. Church 
in C. D.; and as Bishop, may have no other Title ; and may not use any such Stile 
as is usually descriptive of temporal Power and Precedency. 

Done in Philadelphia, Christ Church, in Convention of the Clerical & lay Deputies 
of the protestant Episcopal Church in the States under mentioned this 5th day of 
October 1785 — 

Signed by William White, President, D.D., Rector of Christ’s Church & St Peters, 
Philadelphia, and all the Clerical and Lay Deputies of the Convention. 

In the printed Journals, both in the original edition and in the reprint issued by 
the author (Perry’s Reprint of the Early Fournals, 1. 24) it is stated that “ The Ad- 
dress to the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of England,” together with the 
“ Plan,” were agreed to, but in the original MS. the words we have italicised and 
erased and the following words corrected in accordance therewith. 

This document has been reproduced in photo-lithography from the original MS., 
and published in the volume of “ Fac-Similes of Church Documents,” issued by 
“The Historical Club,” 1874-1879. 

* Second edition, p. ror. t Thid. 
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to address your Lordships on a subject deeply interesting not only to 
ourselves and those whom we represent, but, as we conceive, to the 
common cause of Christianity. 

Our forefathers when they left the land of their nativity, did not 
leave the bosom of that Church over which your Lordships now pre- 
side; but as well from a veneration for Episcopal government as 
from an attachment to the admirable services of our Liturgy, continued 
in willing connection with their ecclesiastical superiors in England, 
and were subjected to many local inconveniences rather than break 
the unity of the Church to which they belonged. 

When it pleased the Supreme Ruler of the universe, that this part 
of the British Empire should be free, sovereign and independent, it 
became the most important concern of the members of our communion 
to provide for its continuance. And while, in accomplishing of this, 
they kept in view the wise and liberal part of the system of the Church 
of England which excludes as well the claiming as the acknowledging 
of such spiritual subjection as may be inconsistent with the civil duties 
of her children, it was nevertheless their earnest desire and resolution 
to retain the venerable form of Episcopal government handed down 
to them, as they conceive, from the time of the Apostles, and endeared 
to them by the remembrance of the holy Bishops of the primitive 
Church, of the blessed Martyrs who reformed the doctrine and wor- 
ship of the Church of England, and of the many great and pious 
Prelates who have adorned that Church in every succeeding age. 
But however general the desire of compleating the Orders of our Min- 
istry, so diffused and unconnected were the members of our Com- 
munion over this extensive country, that much time and negociation 
were necessary for the forming a representative body of this greater 
number of Episcopalians in these States; and owing to the same 
causes, it was not until this Convention that sufficient power could be 
procured for the addressing of your Lordships on this subject. 

The petition which we offer to your Venerable Body is, — that from 
a tender regard to the religious interests of thousands in this rising 
empire, professing the same religious principles with the Church of 
England, you will be pleased to confer the Episcopal character on 
such persons as shall be recommended by this Church in the several 
States here represented —full satisfaction being given of the suffi- 
ciency of the persons recommended, and of its being the intention of 
the general body of the Episcopalians in the said States respectively, 
to receive them in the quality of Bishops. 

Whether our request will meet with insurmountable impediments 
from the political regulations of the kingdom in which your Lordships 
fill such distinguished stations, it is not for us to foresee. We have 
not been ascertained that any such will exist; and are humbly of 
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opinion, that as citizens of these States, interested in their prosperity, 
and religiously regarding the allegiance which we owe them, it is to 
an ecclesiastical source only that we can apply in the present emer- 
gency. 

It may be of consequence to observe, that in these States there is a 
separation between the concerns of policy and those of religion ; that 
accordingly, our civil rulers cannot officially join in the present appli- 
cation ; that however, we are far from apprehending the opposition or 
even displeasure of any of those honourable personages ; and finally, 
that in this business we are justified by the Constitutions of the States 
which are the foundations and controul of all our laws. On this point 
we beg leave to refer to the enclosed extracts from the Constitutions 
of the respective States of which we are citizens, and we flatter our- 
selves that they must be satisfactory. 

Thus we have stated to your Lordships the nature and the grounds 
of our application, which we have thought it most respectful and most 
suitable to the magnitude of the object, to address to your Lordships 
for your deliberation before any person is sent over to carry them 
into effect. Whatever may be the event, no time will efface the re- 
membrance of the past services of your Lordships and your predeces- 
sors. The Archbishops of Canterbury were not prevented, even by the 
weighty concerns of their high stations, from attending to the interests 
of this distant branch of the Church under their care. The Bishops 
of London were our Diocesans, and the uninterrupted although vol- 
untary submission of our congregations, will remain a perpetual proof 
of their mild and paternal government. All the Bishops of England, 
with other distinguished characters, as well ecclesiastical as civil, have 
concurred in forming and carrying on the benevolent views of the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; a Society to 
whom under God, the Prosperity of our Church is in an eminent de- 
gree to be ascribed. It is our earnest wish to be permitted to make, 
through your Lordships, this just acknowledgment to that venerable 
Society ; a tribute of gratitude which we the rather take this oppor- 
tunity of paying, as while they thought it necessary to withdraw their 
pecuniary assistance from our Ministers, they have endeared their past 
favours by a benevolent declaration, that it is far from their thoughts 
to alienate their affections from their brethren now under another gov- 
ernment — with the pious wish, that their former exertions may still 
continue to bring forth the fruits they aimed at of pure religion and 
virtue. Our hearts are penetrated with the most lively gratitude by 
these generous sentiments; the long succession of former benefits 
passes in review before us ; we pray that our Church may be a lasting 
monument of the usefulness of so worthy a body; and that her sons 
may never cease to be kindly affectioned to the members of that 
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Church, the Fathers of which have so tenderly watched over her in- 
fancy. 

For your Lordships in particular, we most sincerely wish and pray, 
that you may long continue the ornaments of the Church of England, 
and at last receive the reward of the righteous from the great Shep- 
herd and Bishop of souls. 

We are, with all the respect which is due to your exalted and ven- 
erable characters and stations, 

Your Lordships’ most obedient and most humble Servants. 
Signed by the Clerical 
and Lay Deputies of the Convention. 


In Convention : Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
October 5, 1785. 


Bishop White tells us with reference to this application for 
the Episcopal succession that “it was generally understood that 
the door was open to consecration in Scotland,” * but that “the 
majority of the Convention certainly thought it a matter of 
choice, and even required by decency, to apply, in the first in- 
stance, to the Church of which the American had been till now 
a part.’’ Measures were at once taken to satisfy the English 
prelates that the action of the Convention had at least the tacit 
approval of the civil authorities. Application was made to the 
executives of the several States in which there was a probability 
that bishops would be chosen for certificates, that the proposed 
consecrations would not conflict with the Constitutions or laws 
of the land. The President of Congress, the Hon. Mr. Lee, and 
the Hon. John Jay, together with “the Church of England 
Members of Congress,” ¢ interested themselves in this matter, 
and the American Minister at the English Court was semi- 
officially authorised to assure the King and Ministry that the 
Convention had an undisputed right to make the application, and 
that the granting of the petition would not be considered as “ an 
intermeddling in the affairs” of the United States. 

We have the story of the formal presentation of this “Ad- 
dress” to the Archbishop in a letter from his Excellency John 
Adams, the American Minister at the Court of St. James, to the 
Hon. John Jay, of New York, a copy of which was sent by the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs to Mr. Provoost and transmitted by 
him to the Rev. Dr. White. 


* Memoirs of the Church (second edition), p. 101. 
t Vide Perry’s Historical Notes and Documents, pp. 138, 282. 
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GROSVENOR SQUARE, Jan’ry 4th, 1786. 

Dear Sir: A Day or two after the receipt of your Letter of Nov. 
1st, and that of President Lee, which came with it, I wrote to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, by Colonel Smith, for an Hour when I 
might have the Honor to pay my Respects to his Grace, and was 
answered very politely that he would be glad to have the Honor of 
seeing me next Day, between Eleven and Twelve. According I went 
yesterday and was very agreeably received, by a venerable and candid 
Prelate, with whom I had before only exchanged Visits of Ceremony. 

I told his Grace that at the desire of two very respectable Characters 
in America, the late President of Congress and the present Secretary 
of State for the department of Foreign affairs, I had the Honor to be 
the Bearer to his Grace, of a Letter from a Convention of Delegates 
from the Episcopal Churches in most of the Southern States, which 
had been transmitted to me open, that I might be acquainted with its 
Contents. That in this Business, however, I acted in no official 
Character, having no Instructions from Congress, nor indeed from the 
Convention ; but that I thought it most respectful to them as well as 
to his Grace, to present the Letter in person.—The Archbishop an- 
swered, that all that he could say at present, was that he was himself 
very well disposed to give the satisfaction desired, for he was by no 
means one of those who wished that Contentions should be kept up be- 
tween the two Countries, but, on the contrary, was desirous of doing 
everything in his power to promote harmony and good humour. 

I then said that if his Grace would take the trouble of reading two 
letters, from Mr. Lee and Mr. Jay, he would perceive the motives of 
those Gentlemen in sending the Letter to my care. I gave him the 
letter, which he read attentively and returned, and added that it was 
a great satisfaction to him to see that Gentlemen of character and rep- 
utation, interested themselves in it, for that the Episcopalians in the 
United States could not have the full and compleat enjoyment of their 
religious liberties without it, and he subjoined that it was also a great 
satisfaction to him to have received this visit from me on this occa- 
sion —and he would take the liberty to ask me, if it were not an 
improper question, whether the interposition of the English Bishops 
would not give uneasiness and dissatisfaction in America. I replied 
that my answer could be only that of a private citizen, and in that 
capacity I had no scruple to say that the people of the United States 
in general were for a liberal and generous Toleration,—I might, in- 
deed employ a stronger word and call it a right and the full right of 
mankind to worship God according to their Consciences ; and there- 
fore, I could not see any reasonable ground for dissatisfaction, and 
that I hoped and believed there would be none of any consequence. 

His Grace was then pleased to say, that Religion in all Countries 
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especially a young one, ought to be attended to, as it was the founda- 
tion of Government. He hoped the characters which should be rec- 
ommended would be good ones. 

I replied that there were in the Churches in America, able men, of 
characters altogether irreproachable, and that such and such only, I 
presumed, would be recommended. I then rose to take my leave, 
and his Grace then asked me if he might be at liberty to mention, that 
I had made him this visit on this occasion. I answered certainly, if 
his Grace should judge it proper. Thus, Sir, I have fulfilled my Com- 
mission and remain as usual, etc. 


It was thus that “the first step in the correspondence with 
the English prelates,” as Bishop White characterises it, was sat- 
isfactorily accomplished. 

The Convention, besides addressing the English Archbishops 
and Bishops, essayed the framing of a “ general Ecclesiastical 
Constitution.” It was an age of constitutions and compacts ; 
and while it is not our purpose to discuss the plan and principles 
of this bond of union, we surely cannot fail to add to Bishop 
White’s own exhaustive and authoritative treatment of a docu- 
ment of which he was himself the author. 


WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY. 








Law of the Church in the 
United States. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SCOPE AND POWERS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Thus was accomplished the great work of the union of our Churches. 
Through the ordeal of long investigation, of thoughtful and wise 
councils, of admirable steadfastness in all matters essential, of lauda- 
ble concession in all matters subordinate, the Constitution was estab- 
lished. The fabric of the government of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was founded upon the Apostolic rock, and built up of the iv- 
ing stones of the English Church. [Hoffman’s Zaw of the Church, 
pp- 96-97]. 

Sovereignty resides in the society or body politic ; in the corporate 
unit resulting from the organisation of many into one, and not in the 
individuals constituting such unit, nor in any number of them, except 
as organised into a body politic and acting as such. [ Judge Jameson, 
The Constitutional Convention, pp. 19-20] 

Thus far I have sketched the History of the formation of 
the Constitution of the Church in the United States. In the 
last two chapters we have fairly before us the conflicting views 
among its framers. There is no parallel between the Consti- 
tution of the Church in the United States and the Civil Consti- 
tution of the United States, except in so far as both are in- 
tended to set forth the fundamental principles for the govern- 
ment of each. The framers of the Constitution of the Church 
were obliged to be guided by the fundamental principles of 
the Divine Constitution of the Catholic Church. While the 
framers of the Constitution of the United States had chiefly 
in view the establishing of such fundamental laws for the 
government of a Free State as would insure to the people there- 
of the greatest blessings of civil liberty. Just therefore as we 
understand the Divine Constitution of the Church of CHRIST 
will we be able to understand how far in accordance with that 
Constitution were enacted the fundemental laws for the 
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government of this American branch of the Catholic Church. 
The framers of the Constitution of the Church in the United 
States had for their chief object, therefore, the organisation of 
the faithful into a duly constituted National Church. 

The Convention of 1789 convened throughout the several 
States with full powers, according to the understanding of 
Churchmen, for establishing a central government in accord- 
ance with the fundamental principles that had been under dis- 
cussion, and to perpetuate a body with power to legislate on 
all matters pertaining to the Church. 

In theory the powers of the General Convention extend to 
any legislation not in conflict with the Divine Constitution of 
the Church and the Canons of the Ecumenical Councils, but 
in fact, such powers, owing to the broken unity of the Church, 
are unlimited. 

From the Council of Jerusalem to the present time there 
has always been a central government in every national or 
particular Church, invested with such supreme powers. Such 
authority is essential to the being and government of the 
Church of CHRIST. 

Fifty years ago it might have been necessary to have stop- 
ped here to discuss what was called the doctrine of “State 
Rights.” But this theory, which many tried to apply to the 
Dioceses in their relation to the General Convention, happily 
has become a matter of the past, by reason of its disappearance 
in National politics. I would refer those who are interested in the 
discussion of this question to Judge Hoffman’s Law of the 
Church, pp. 97-127. 

The consideration of the articles separately, will enable me 
to treat of the specific powers of the Constitution and the Gen- 


eral Convention. 
HENRY MASON BAUM. 
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THE wise man who announced himself as indifferent to who made the 
laws of a nation, so that he himself could write their ballads, lived at a 
date when there were more troubadours and minstrels wandering about 
than at present: Had he existed in the nineteenth century he doubt- 
less would have formed his aphorism somewhat as follows: ‘‘ Let me 
manufacture the school histories for the boys and girls of a nation and 
I care not what the facts may happen to be.”’ At least, he might well 
have put it in that way had he lived in the United States of America. 
These considerations recur with especial force in examining Mr. Rob- 
erts’ Sketch of the Commonwealth of New York* in Mr, Scud- 
der’s admirable series. Since New Englanders have for the most 
part written the earlier text-books of American History with 
which our youth struggle in our common schools—since the bulk of 
the country outside of that precinct seems largely driven to take its 
pedagogues from within it—perhaps it is not wonderful that the men 
and women of the United States are under the impression that the very 
cradle of the liberties of this people was the vicinity of the modern 
Athens, and that as Mr. Webster said “‘ there is Boston and Concord, 
and Lexington and Bunker Hill, and there they will remain forever.” 
As long as American boys and girls study the beginnings of the national 
life of these pedagogics, their impression that within the narrow cir- 
cuit of those localities the earliest intellectual convulsions which led to 
American Independence had their primal throe will be communicated 
in turn to their children’s children. 

It seems that such, however it may be the written history of the 
school books, is not exactly the enacted fact, and that the great Em- 
pire Commonwealth of the continent, while engrossed in its own co- 
lossal commerce and affairs for the last two centuries, has been perhaps 
the largest sufferer. For, although “‘ Boston and Concord, Lexington 
and Bunker Hill” are exactly where they were in 1775, it seems that 
the demonstrations of independence which took place therein and there- 
abouts, important as they were, and pregnant as they were, were not by 


* American Commonwealths, Edited hy HorAcE E. SCUDDER, New York. The 
Planting and Growth of the Empire State. By ELitis H. RosBerts, In two vol- 
umes. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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any means the first which indicated the drift nationwards of this con. 
tinent, and that-the resistance to taxation without representation, which 
was the cardinal point of the whole struggle, did not originate in what 
has been so long alleged to have been its cradle. So early as 1691, when 
the Puritans were flaying Quakers and Baptists, and putting witches to 
death, citizens of New York were enquiring whether a Parliament 
three thousand miles away across a trackless ocean, could reasonably 
be tolerated to make laws for them: a question that was to be answered 
by the Declaration of Independence eighty-five years later. While 
New England held that her colonies were for themselves and that any 
but themselves were enemies, and drove out intruders, New York was 
welcoming the Walloons (1624) and a great colony of Englishmen (not 
Puritans) (1642). In 1664 came the cavalier, following the lately re- 
stored Stuarts. Charles II had received as part of the dowry of his 
Spanish wife the port of Tangiers. Parliament refusing him funds to 
rebuild and arm it he reduced the walls, destroyed its fortifications 
and made manor grants on Long Island to great numbers of his cava- 
liers, and they were welcomed in New York. In 1684 the Huguenots 
came, and Staten Island, New Rochelle, Rockland and Ulster coun- 
ties, New York, were settled by them, and in 1710 three thousand 
Germans settled in the valley of the Hudson. Here was the brawn 
that fought the Revolution, equally at least with the Puritans of New 
England, and yet so careless is New York of her prestige, and so rarely 
does she write books, that nothing is commoner than to hear to-day 
from New York platforms the eulogy of the Pilgrim Fathers who from 
Plymouth Rock, first opened this continent and planted freedom, re- 
ligion and civilisation throughout this nation. The land patents of 
New Netherlands—long before the Revolution of 1755—had secured 
liberty of conscience to what is now New York. “* I stand here in the 
name of the freeholders of New York,” cried Melbourne in the Con- 
vention of Albany, in 1698, ‘‘ and pronounce the charter of the English 
king mu//. The people of New York have the power to choose their 
own Officers, and every incumbent should be subjected to a free elec- 
tion.” ‘‘I rule here” said Lesler, “‘in the name of the people of 
New York, and by the same right which has called William of Orange 
to the throne of England—the voice of my countrymen. The only 
council which I acknowledge is the committee chosen by the free and 
open election of the freemen of this province in their respective coun- 
ties.” One of these men was a Huguenot, the other an Englishman. 
Both perished on the scaffold for the words we have quoted. But 
here was liberty proclaimed on the soil of New York, almost a century 
before any other liberty than the right of community and persecu- 
tion was born in New England. 
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To continue the record: it was the merchants of New York en dioc, 
who first refused to submit to the Stamp Act. They marched to the 
Battery in the teeth of the Royal troops, spiked the guns, tore down 
the British flag and sacked the residence of the Royal commander to 
show their determination to commit their lives, fortunes and honor to 
the principle, and it is a suggestive fact that when the taxed tea was 
on its way, the organisation known as the ‘‘ Mohawks,” in New York 
City, was formed under the pledge to empty into the sea any cargo of 
the staple which should arrive. In our school histories we are told 
that when the first cargo of tea arrived in Boston harbor, a party of 
citizens disguised as Indians, threw the tea into the water. In what 
one of them is it added that the disguise of Indians was adopted in 
deterence to the New York name “* Mohawk :” that the citizens who 
debouched that tea were members of an order organised in New York 
City, or that the very ship which they emptied had been driven into 
the port of Boston by adverse winds, though in fact sailing for New 
York, where the same fate awaited her landing at the hands of the 
same fraternity.of patriots? The subject is too long to pursue here, 
but we think Mr. Roberts has done it justice, giving the facts without 
comment. 

‘ Allthe horrors of civil war will not compel America to submit to 
taxation by authority of Parliament,” said the committee of one hun- 
dred merchants of New York to Governor Colden [vol. ii., p. 397], 
*“* Oceans of blood may be spilled,” said the Royal Governor Tryon, 
‘* but in my opinion America will never receive Parliamentary taxation” 
(and he had never visited New England). When the war came, New 
York put 17,000 men at Washington’s disposal, and, Mr. Roberts tells 
us, was the only colony of the thirteen which raised the full quota 
which the Continental Congress required of it in the Revolution. 
When we remcmber that at the very outset the City of New York was 
captured—and was held to the very end by the Royalists—when we 
remember Cunningham, and the horrors of the prison ships (wherein of 
three thousand citizens of New York, captured in arms at the battle of 
Long Island, only eight hundred survived for exchange eighteen 
months after), when we remember the record of New York from Ti- 
conderoga through Oriskany, Bemis Heights, Saratoga—to the cap- 
ture of André-by three New York yeomen who could not be bought 
—certainly the honor of being the very cradle of American liberty 
ought not to be awarded away from New York without decent examina- 
tion of her claims. 

Mr. Roberts, probably because of the opulence of his material and 
the necessity of brevity, has adopted a style far from what is known as 
literary. Heis never gushing, exuberant ordeclamatory. Indeed, his 
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two volumes read throughout like a deposition in a suit at equity. 
Compared with the elegant monograph on CoNNECTICUT in this same 
series, the present no doubt is a very prosaic performance. But we 
think it is none the less an admirable record of a commonwealth which 
first opened its doors to free trade and free settlen.ent, and has been 
rewarded for its broad liberality and love of fair play by becoming the 
richest of the great comity of American States, 

As the present appears to be the thirteenth edition of Mr. Stedman’s 
collected essays on the Victorian Poets,* the reviewer finds himself 
foreclosed from any question as to the popular esteem in which Mr. 
Stedman and his opinions appear to be held, But we have found it 
impossible to read very far into them without becoming sensible of 
perhaps a trifle of that altitude of inner resistance which is destructive 
of anything like pure enjoyment of literary matter. Mr. Stedman’s style 
is lofty and elegant, and never allowed to glow with anything like ap- 
plause, but we cannot help wishing that he were not always on the throne 
—so to speak---with his ex-cathedra judgments. To give one’s personal 
sensations upon reading a favorite poet (or a poet not a favorite), as 
calm statements of fact---to say ‘‘this is Mr. Browning’s (or Mr. Swin- 
burne’s or Mr. Proctor’s best (or worst) work,” as quietly as who 
should remark. “It rained yesterday,” or, ‘‘ the sun shines to-day,” 
—now and then inclines to produce—much as the reader desires to ap- 
prove of Mr. Stedman—considerable mental friction. It savors, per- 
haps, a little too much of the days when Pope told Englishmen what 
was literature and what was not, and italicised such passages of Shake- 
speare as he thought his countrymen might be allowed to admire. Mr. 
Stedman has brought his well-bred essays down to date by an extra 
chapter, But the character of “ practical if secondary value as a 
work of reference”’ which he bespeaks for his book, is, we think, inter- 
fered with by the improbability of universal acquiescence in the writer’s 
exclusive point of view. This is a world of many men of many minds. 
We have spoken only of what seems to us the demerits of this book. 
Its merits have been applauded for the last twelve years. 

The biographer of the late Dr. Dimant has charitably refrained 
from emptying a trunk full of old letters into a printing office---which 
appears to be the present fashion in biography---but nevertheless has 
not made (probably did not assume to make) a work of interest to 


* Victorian Poets. Revised and extended by supplementary chapter to the fiftieth 
year or the period under review. By EDWARD CLARENCE STEDMAN. Boston and 
New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

t{Memoirs of the Rev. J. Lewis Diman, D. D., \ate Professor of History and 
Political Economy, in Brown University, etc. By CAROLINE HoGaRD. Boston 
and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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others than those forming the personal circle of friends, pupils and ad- 
mirers of Dr. Diman, who, indeed strikes one as having been a gentle- 
man of singularly catholic appreciations. On pages 127-128, for ex- 
ample, he mentions reading with abounding delight, portions of Rob- 
ertson’s and Theodore Parker’s sermons, and a chapter of De Maistre 
on Papal Infallibility. His personal circle, therefore, cannot have 
failed to be a large one. 

We do not care to make bead or tail out of “‘ 7he Paradox of Spiritu- 
alism.”’"* Doubtless the book meets its author’s approval or he would 
not have sent it to press. In turning the pages, such terms as the 
Hupostases, matter, ego, soul, umbractile, Roscicrucianism, are nota- 
bly plentiful, and there is evidently much therein concerning Zoroas- 
ter, Paracelsus, Plotinus and Carneades. But on attempting consec- 
utive perusal of a single page, the compound of mystery and bad 
grammar is quite too much for ordinary endurance. 


Fiction. 


We have here two of Miss Phelps’ extremely touching stories, both 
turning on the madness that comes with and the anguish of mind that 
follows upon, the “* being wroth with one we love.” There is a good 
deal else in them, but this it is which makes the keenest pathos of 
both stories, and it is in pathos that Miss Phelps may defy the critic. 
The clearest memory of all that we do not admire in her writings may 
be with us as we open one of her books, but if we close it to find 
the tears in our eyes, what can we say? The story of Jack the Fisher- 
man, with all its tragedy, its beauty and its truth, will be remembered 
by all readers of the Century last summer, who will regret to see that 
the few and excellent pictures which accompanied it in the magazine 
have been replaced by a greater number of less imaginative and less 
pleasing illustrations. One, however, is good, that of poor Teen doing 
cooking with the baby on her arm, and in other respects there is noth- 
ing but good to say of the third volume in which the story now 
appears. Zke Gates Between deals with a milder tragedy, and empha- 
sises the lesson for offenders of a different grade from poor Jack’s. 
But it is a lesson quite worth while, and there could be few more prac- 
tically benevolent desires than that which Miss Phelps supposes in a 
man after death : 

* The Paradox of Spiritualism. By JOHN Darby. Author of ‘‘ Hours with 
John Darby,” ‘‘ Odd Hours of a Physician,” etc. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott 


& Co. 

+ Jack the Fisherman. By EvizABETH STUART PHELPS. With illustrations 
by C. W. REED. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Gates Between. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. Boston and New York: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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——to be permitted to visit human homes, and set myself, as well as I might, 
to the effort of cultivating their kindliness. I longed to cherish the sacred graces of 
human speech. I wished to emphasise the opportunity of those who love each 
other. I groaned within me, till I might teach the preciousness and the poignancy 
of words. It seemed to me that if I might but set the whole force of a man’s ex- 
perience and a spirit’s power to make an irritable scene in loving homes held as 


degrading asablow. . .. , 


Detailed descriptions of the life after death have a certain fascin- 
ation and a certain value. As theories of what is really to come they 
appeal to a natural, though vain curiosity. It is not surprising that 
they should be always unsatisfactory and not seldom grotesque. But 
as parables, they can verify important truths, and in Miss Phelps’s 
hands, as in Mrs. Oliphant’s, they are generally made to do so. In 
the instance before us there is a striking presentation of the mortifying 
sense of helpless ignorance which comes over a clever and learned ma- 
terialist when he has to deal with the affairs of a wholly spiritual world. 
If a curious want of solemnity, a curious absence of the sublime is ap- 
parent in that world, perhaps we are expected to attribute the fact to 
the special limitations of the materialist’s mind, as it is he who tells us 
about it. 

We are grateful to Canon Knox Little* for choosing a quite differ- 
ent character through which to give us his glimpse of some of those 
future possibilities. Lady Dorothy, who recites the story of the 
Broken Vow, with its vicarious renewal and fufilllment, is, indeed, ex- 
ceptionally endowed with “ spiritual imagination,” and although we 
should be sorry to think that this gift meant the capacity for ‘‘ seeing 
ghosts,”’ it certainly makes those that are seen less disagreeably and be- 
wilderingly material, as well as less frivolous, than when the seer is 
not so endowed. The story, of course, is a slight one, and was written 
only to while away the sleepless night hours at a time when the 
author’s physician forbade serious work ; but we should like to know 
more of Canon Knox Little’s meaning when he says that “‘ the pre- 
natural part of it has seemed to me to have at least some sort of foun- 
dation in the mystic dreamland of spiritual experience; and the rest 
to represent in some sense real and more tangible fact.””. And we con- 
fess with regret that, although we do “ find in it specu/ation not at all 
uninteresting,” the a//egory also hinted at we do not see. What is 
truly delightful in the book ig the placing before us of what the author 
affirms to be ‘‘ one of the simplest, purest and most sincere of char- 
acters that I have ever known.” We readily ‘‘ admire and love Lady 


*The Broken Vow. A Story of Here and Hereafter. By W. J. KNox Littie, 
Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross, Staffordshire. London: 


Chapman & Hall. New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
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Dorothy,” and are sorry when there is no more to read of the simple 
end thoroughly educated English in which she expresses herself. 

A really excellent novel is /smay’s Children.* It is an exciting story, 
a charming romance, a good piece of work in composition and execu- 
tion, and above all, an admirable study of a subject about which we all 
know a great deal and understand very little. What is it that makes 
the troubles of Ireland so hopeless? That question probably teases 
and exasperates nine out of ten of all the newspaper readers of the 
English-speaking world, and few will fail to welcome a book which 
attempts to answer it by a vivid portrayai of the interwoven lives of 
landlord, agent, priest, poor gentry, doctor, farmer. shopkeeper, peas- 
ant and beggar in a North Cork parish. There is the English visitor, 
too, and the Fenian returned from America ; the sub-inspector of 
police, and the servants in the different houses. The characters whose 
type is familiar to us are drawn so to the life that we have no hesitation 
in accepting the others as equally accurate representations. Some of the 
gossips’ conversations on market-day might be verbatim reports of 
talk we have heard among the Irish population of Boston; and the 
scene where Mrs. Courthope tries in vain to get information out of the 
lodge-keeper’s wife, will go straight to the heart of any visitor under the 
Associated Charities. The following paragraph, if it is not a complete 
answer to the question we put above, is strikingly true as far as it 
goes. 
Mary Cadagan’s head, although she had more instruction than most of the other 
inhabitants of Barrettstown, was as wrong as that of anybody else. They were 
all melancholy and depressed, like her they led joyless and uninformed lives. Their 
ignorance was something marvelous. One and all suffered from the 
same complaint—not one lived his or her life really, or saw it as it was actually— 
all their heads were in the clouds. They gorged their imaginations with poetry, 
with legends—they saw nothing as it was, but always through some irridescent tinted 
medium. So long as they were young, poetry sufficed them, or, as in many cases, 
the writing of poetry ; after five and twenty, or thirty—and previous to this age, 
many entered convents and monasteries—whiskey supplied its place. Nevertheless 
there were some practical-minded people, but they had mostly emi- 
grated. The beggars were all poets or philosophers—generally both. Their wak- 
ing moments, when not tormented by hunger, were spent in heaven. Everyone 
lived in a dream, whether of the next world or of a revolution. 


Poetry. 
Something a little nearer to real poetry—or is it merely the verse 
more precisely of our own day ?—we find in one of those pretty little 
white volumes like the parchment series we have lately had of several 


* Ismay’s Children. By the author of Fiitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, The 
Hon. Miss Ferrand, etc. Londonand New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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poets. This is Zhe Unseen King and Other Verses,* by Caroline Leslie 
Field. We like it very much. It is readable and interesting, almost 
without exception ; entirely free from pretension, affectation, or senti- 
mentality ; the verse holds its right place as means of expression, and 
is managed with natural tact, and sufficiently practised skill. Such 
poems as these have a place of their own, whether we have read better 
or worse, for they have that air of honest expression of a real individu- 
ality which makes us aware of the presence of a singer who is more than 
the song. To her also, it is evident, there are things in the world 
more interesting than anything she can say about them. In one of the 
most profound of these she says something very pretty, suggested by a 
baby listening to the ticking of a watch at his ear : 


On the border-land of eternity 

He sweetly wonders what time may be, 
For shut in a watch’s narrow rim, 

It is only a tick-tick-tick to him. 


These last two lines would not be the worse for containing more of 
thought, and indeed, we are compelled to include them in the quota- 
tion only by a musical necessity, so to speak, the lines that we like not 
coming back to the key-note of the verse. 


This new collection of the ¢ Zarly and Late Poems of Alice and 
Phoebe Cary is intended as a companion volume to the standard col- 
lection of their writings, and contains only verses not to be found in 
that. It is agreeably printed and bound, and of a convenient size to 
hold ; and will, of course, be gladly welcomed by a large class of read- 
ers. The pleasure it can give is all good, and likely with young read- 
ers, not only to gratify the taste of the moment, but to educate that 
taste toward a love of the real poets. 


Christmas Music. 


Among the extensive collection of Christmas Music sent out this 
season by Novello, Ewer & Co., carols naturally come well to the 
front ; and of these, two volumes edited by the Rev. H. R. Bramley, 
M. A. (Hon.), and Dr. Stainer, are especially noteworthy. The 
Twenty-four Carols for Mens’ Voices, is composed entirely of carols 


* The Unseen King and Other Verses. By CAROLINE LESLIE FIELD. Boston 


and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
+ Early and Late Poyms of Alice and Phoebe Cary. Boston and New Yor :k 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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that are such in the strict acceptation of the term, and with few excep- 
tions are traditional. Of these exceptions ‘‘ Listen, Lordings,” by the 
Rev. Sir F. G. Ouseley ; “ Jesu, hail,” by Dr. Stainer ; and “ It was in 
the Winter Cold,” by Barnby, are exceptionally excellent, and the 
words of the latter (presumably by Mr. Bramley) of a spiritual tone 
unusual in the ordinary carol. The words of the traditional carols 
have been carefully edited by Mr. Bramley and Dr. Stainer. The set- 
ting of the music leaves nothing to be desired. The work is prefaced 
with some useful hints as to the selecting and direction of a carol choir, 
and the proper distribution of the vocal parst. 

Christmas Carols New and Qld, by the same compilers, contains sev- 
enty numbers, including most of those in the volume above-mentioned, 
arranged in the ordinary four-part mode. Besides the strictly sacred 
carols fitted for use within the church, there are several admirably 
adapted for out-of-door carol singing; and a number of Christmas 
songs of legendary or festive character, suitable for home festival 
keeping. There isample choice in this large collection either of simple, 
old-time carols, or more modern and elaborate productions; and all 
are arranged with such admirable judgment that the volume is sure to 
commend itself to those good people who propose keeping Christmas 
with ‘‘ pious mirth.” 

Four Hymns for Christmas | Masical Times 286] are re-settings of the 
words of four well-known hymns, tuneful and good, as may be ex- 
pected from the names of the composers, Dykes, Monk, Calkin and 
Barnby, but hardly likely to rival in popular favor the time-worn melo- 
dies with which these words have been usually associated. 

The title of Carols for Christmas-tide, set to Music for Little Singers, 
by George Fox, is somewhat misleading, as very few /¢#/e singers could 
be found, we opine, who would be able to sing some of the airs or play 
the accompaniment of others ; particularly the five numbers set inde- 
pendently to the five verses of Longfellow’s ‘‘I hear along our street ” 
(which, by-the-way, is not a carol at all, but simply a poem about 
carol-singing, and scarcely so reverent as a child’s Christmas song 
should be). The airs to which many of the old traditional carols* are 
set are in many instances melodious and taking, but hardly as well 
suited to the words as the quaint old tunes that have held thei: own for 
centuries. 

In Zhe Holy Vision we have a charming sacred lyric by Fred. 
Weatherly, wedded to eloquent music by Gounod. The words tell of 
the Virgin-mother watching by the sleeping Infant Curist, and be- 
holding in vision his Cross and Passion, His coming again to judg- 
ment, and finally, herself sharing His eternal glory. Words and music 
are alike excellent in pathos and earnestness of thought. 
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Turning our attention to Anthems, Sing oh, Daughter of Zion 
(Gadsley), has the inspiring tone of a triumphal march. The rhythm 
is striking, and the general character throughout is strong. simple, and 
jubilant. 

Swartz’s Zhe Angel Gabriel was sent from Gop, with its fine open- 
ing recitatives, followed by a pleasing quartet and chorus, is rather 
Handelian in style, full of exultation, and easy of execution by a choir 
of moderate efficiency. 

Of less pretending style, but very sweet and flowing, is Behold, / 
Bring You Glad Tidings, by the Rev. E. V. Hall, precentor of 
Worcester Cathedral. The opening soprano solo is a pleasing 
pastoral melody, the earlier bars of which are taken up and repeated 
by the chorus, merging gradually into a more solid movement. A 
second soprano solo is treated in the same manner, and a chorus of 
adoration, at first unaccompanied, concludes the anthem with happy 
effect. 

O, Sing to Gop (Noel), by Gounod, is too well-known to need more 
than passing mention. 

Christmas Eve, by Neils W. Gade, is a short cantata for alto solo, 
chorus and orchestra. The introduction is a charming piece of instru- 
mentation leading up to the first solo, in which a seraph summons the 
Heavenly host to descend to earth. This is followed by a chorus of 
seraphim, with double chorus of seraphim and shepherds. The prin- 
cipal solo, ‘‘ O, with pure devotion,” occurs here, and is a serene aria, 
thoroughly devotional in feeling; the accompaniment at times con- 
trasting sharply with the even flow of the melody. It is followed by 
a double chorus, “ Praise to the Newly-born,” with a very striking ac- 
companiment. The seraph’s next air, “‘ When onward I am gazing,” 
is strongly dramatic in form and treatment ; rising from a lugubrious 
vision of the distress of the nations to joyous anticipation of the Ad- 
vent. The closing chorus, ‘* Forget, O, man, thy sorrow,” is suggest- 
ive of the calm of the hereafter, won for men by the life and death of 
the Redeemer. The idea conveyed by the title of the cantata is 
carfied out with thoroughness, and the members succeed each other 
along a line of unbroken smoothness. 

The Christmas Book of Little Songs for Yonng Singers, is another 
instance of a misapplied title, having no connection whatever with 
Christmas except that it is handsomely bound in gift-book style. The 
contents are entirely nursery rhymes, many of them scarcely redeemed 
from their original foolishness by the painstaking setting of them to 
serious music, with ornate accompaniment. 

A quaint and bright Twelfth-night song, is ‘‘ Come let us be merry,” 
by R. I.. de Pearsall, for four voices. [Afusical Times, 287]. 
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Divinity. 


Doctor Cutts has done valuable service to the Church in preparing 
handy and readable manuals of Church History. He has the faculty of 
condensation, which, with a clear and accurate knowledge of his sub- 
jects, makes his works especially useful and helpful to the great body 
of the laity who have neither leisure nor opportunity to undertake an 
independent investigation of a vast range of subjects which are of deep 
and abiding interest to every churchman. It is with a view to this need 
that the ‘‘ Dictionary of the Church of England” * has been prepared by 
Dr. Cutts and his fellow-laborers, and published by the S. P. C. K. 
The conception and execution of the work are both, on the whole, 
admirable, and make it really indispensable to well-instructed laymen, 
while the clergy will find many points of information given briefly and 
accurately which it will be difficult to find anywhere else. The articles 
are almost necessarily unequal. The subjects, as the preface states, 
have been arbitrarily selected according to the editor’s judgment of 
what would be most useful. And perhaps in some instances scholars 
who are in the habit of consulting larger and more pretentious works 
will regret the meagreness of detail in the discussion of important sub- 
jects. But this Dictionary does not pretend to be exhaustive. It is 
essentially a book for popular use, and taken altogether it is most ad- 
mirable. The very matters which generally lie outside the range of 
greater works, such as ¢. g., the present condition of the English Church 
and of Dissent, the state of ecclesiastical revenues, of the clergy and of 
the courts—these matters are well treated. There is also a very fair 
sprinkling of biographical notices, although singularly enough Whit- 
gift and Abbott are done ample justice to, but Bancroft’s name is en- 
tirely omitted. The article on Monasteries is interesting and instruc- 
tive, while that on the Culdees is quite unsatisfactory. The Non- 
Jurors receive an accurate and fair notice—so does the Council of 
Trent, but there is no mention of the Scotch, Irish or American 
churches. It would be supposed that even an English churchman 
would be glad to have a brief recognition of the existence of the other 
branches of the Anglican Communion. However, such criticisms do 
not affect the value of the book, which in the compass of seven hun- 
dred pages, closely but clearly printed, gives information simple, con- 
densed and accurate on a thousand subjects in History, Theology, 
Liturgies and Architecture, with which every churchman should be 


* 4 Dictionary of the Chureh of England. By the Rev. E. L. Cutts, B. A. 
Cantab, D. D., of the University of the South, U.S. A. London: 5S. P. C. K, 
New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co., 1887. 
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familiar. It will certainly have, as it deserves, a wide and permanent 
recognition and use among English speaking people. 

If Theology has become a lost art in many quarters of Christendom, 
one reason may be found in the frantic efforts of the pulpit to become 
popular by minimising, and, in most cases, avoiding definite religious 
instruction. We have great preachers of ethics, great pulpit lecturers 
on questions of literary and scientific interest ; many exhorters and 
brilliant theological critics, but comparatively few eminent and attrac- 
tive expositors of dogmatic truth. To combine a reverent and accu- 
rate knowledge of the Historic Faith with such appreciation of modern 
science and literature, and such power of illustration and expression, 
as shall command the interest of an average congregation, should be, 
by Gop’s help, the aim of the preachers in our time. Few men have 
the gifts, even partially, to realise this ambition, but no candid reader 
can rise froma study of the recently published volume of Bishop Gar- 
rett’s sermons * without feeling that here certainly is something like 
what we need. These discourses are learned, eloquent and delightfully 
perspicuous. They abound in illustration, historical allusion, and 
fresh comments upon contemporary scientific theories. With a firm 
and reverent grasp of Catholic Theology the preacher does not 
hesitate to speculate fearlessly when neither the Bible nor the Church 
have spoken. Such great themes as “‘ the Nature of Gop,” the “‘ Mis- 
sion of the Church,” “‘ the Holy Eucharist,” ‘‘ the Principle of Me- 
diation,”’ and ‘‘ The Intermediate State” are treated with the breadth 
and freshness of an original and philosophical mind. The tone and 
temper of both thought and language are essentially modern and scien- 
tific, but the reverent grasp on the fundamentals of the ancient Faith is 
never lost. In the statement of the Atonement which gives name to 
the volume there is some bold and suggestive exegesis—not perhaps 
entirely satisfactory as a solution of the question, only because the 
limits of a sermon are too narrow to admit of a full elaboration. The 
root idea running through the three sermons dealing more or less with 
this subject is eloquently expressed in the author’s vigorous way on 
p. 6. 

The controversy (about the Atonement) has arisen in great measure by failing to ob- 
serve the spiritual and timeless essence rather than the temporal and material manifes- 
tation of the Mediator and His work. Could we bring ourselves to see the ‘ eternal 
spiritual nature’ rather than the ‘man CHRIsT Jesus,’ thorn-crowned and bleeding, 
as offering the sacrifice of our redemption, much of the difficulty would be removed. 
Could we grasp the thought that this sacrifice lay at the beginning, before the foun- 
dation of the world, that it entered into the subsequent creation as its principal 


* The Eternal Sacrifice, with other Discourses. By the Rt. Rev. A. C, Garrett, 
D.D., LL.D. New York : James Pott & Co., 1887. 
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factor, that it permeates all nature to-day in the freshness of a present energy, that 
itis the true root of nobler impulse which urges the race onward through the ages 
toward the realisation of a loftier ideal, that it is the true source of dynamical 
power which guides evolution and governs development, that it reveals Gop in new 
aspects as surrendering a portion of His prerogative for the benefit of His creatures, 
and stooping to experience sorrow and pain that man may rise above them—could 
we grasp this thought, the unworthy commercial and forensic views of the Atone- 
ment, which are so common, would no longer disturb us. 


This striking thought of the continuous revelations of Gop in the 
order of the Universe suggests the proper Christian conception of the 
Immanence of Gop, which has become so dear to the poets and philo- 
sophers and theologians of our time. In the sermon on the Church 
[p. 178] there isa fine argument on the religious and unreligious 
aspects of Nature. Apart from revelation there is little or no light in 
Nature as to the Personality of Gop. We learn of power and wisdom 
and goodness, indeed, exercised according to law, intolerant of dis- 
obedience, without mercy to the transgressor. There is a Gop ; but 
whether diffused throughout Nature as an impersonal energy, or 
shut off from the world in the Privacy of His Being, who shall say ? 
Is the Pantheist or Deist right? Revelation meets the question, for 
with Revelation ‘‘ Vature assumes a religious aspect,” and with the ad- 
vance of time Revelation grows and 


When Curist appears the day dawns indeed, and the shadows flee away. Here 

we have found that one central point in the Universe where ‘ Nature assumes a 
religious aspect as plainly as Revelation appears as a matter of fact.’ Here we see 
human nature in the person of the Incarnate One, in actual contact with Nature, 
physical, moral and spiritual, and everywhere revealing her religious aspect. . 
Gop is no longer a postulate of reason, but a Father, who pitieth His children, and 
avery present help in trouble. The water of nature is changed into the wine of 
theGospel. ‘This is life eternal, to know Thee, the only true Gop, and Jesus 
CuRIsT, whom Thou hast sent.’ 


But this knowledge is not committed for safe-keeping to the mind 
nor to the uncertain reason and heart of man. If that were so, it 
would be possible for the race to fall back into the old dream-land of 


Pantheism. Therefore, 


The Church is the divinely appointed agent for the preservation of this knowl- 
edge. She is the ‘ Witness and Keeper of Holy Writ.’ The Witness of its inspira- 
tion, and the Keeper of its records ; she bears her testimony to its authority and 
vouches for its authenticity. The body of CHRIsT, with different sensibility and 
divinely commissioned organs for its growth and propagation in the world, is One, 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic. One in the unity of its Episcopate; Holy in its 
separation from the world. Catholic in the universality of its commission ; Apos- 
tolic in its historical continuity having been preserved unbroken from the first. By 
its sacramental media are souls born and reared in the nurture and admonition of 
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the Lorp. By its keys is discipline to be ministered in such sort as CHRIST hath 
commanded. By the Ministry of the Word and the worship of the Sanctuary must 
the stupendous scheme of Divine tenderness be applied to the salvation of men. 


The whole of this sermon is well worth quoting if only to show how 
it is possible for one, who is evidently familiar with the source and sub- 
stance of the newest theology, to be intelligently conservative of the 
historic Faith. The foregoing extracts, of course, cannot do justice to 
the volume, which must be taken and studied as a whole. The appeal 
throughout is rather severely to the intellect than to the heart of the 
hearers, and in this respect some may be ready to fault the sermons, 
but it would be a dull heart indeed, that would fail to be benefited and 
refreshed by such honest, searching and fearless expositions of the 
Word of Gop. 

Dr. Samuel Cox’s Expositions ™ are good examples of an entirely 
different order of preaching. They are simple, earnest and pic- 
turesque studies of Holy Scripture, with little or no pretension to elo- 
quence or rhetorical effect, and yet very helpful and suggestive. So 
long as the author confines himself to honest and patient exegesis, 
to the discernment of mere moral teaching and enforcement of the 
broad, well-known principles of Christian truth, his work is really rich 
in thought, and of lasting value. But whenever he touches upon defin- 
ite and distinct doctrine his power vanishes. He is bound by a 
theory. His genius is repressed in the channels of a shallow and 
narrow view of Christian truth, which would be safe and popular by 
sublimating and etherialising all definite teaching into utter mistiness 
and inconsequence. It is painful to turn from such admirable dis- 
courses as “‘ the last Gospel of Science,” and ‘‘ Where are the Nine,” 
to that one on the ‘‘ Christian Creed,” where we are told that ‘‘ No 
Commentator doubts that the ‘ laver of regeneration’ stands for the bap- 
tismal water and act,” and yet that that was a superstitious conviction 
of the early Church which connected Baptism with salvation. If the 
remarks on the ministry, especially in sermon XXIII., were intended 
for the uneducated and simple-minded, we can appreciate the patience 
and gentleness of the author’s explanations; but even a very uneducated 
churchman night wonder at the solemn statement that the Bishop of 
Durham had written a treatise on the ministry for the purpose of prov- 
ing with his splendid learning that “ Bishop” and ‘‘ Presbyter” were 
used interchangeably in Apostolic time. Such a venerable and time- 
honored fact needs little proof, and Dr. Cox very sensibly changes the 
meaning of érioxoroe into ‘‘ Pastor” before it will even then serve his 
purpose. 

* Expositions. By the Rev. Samuel Cox,D.D. Author of Commentary on 
Book of Job., etc. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1887. 
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Domestic. 
THE CHURH CONGRESS. 


Tue eleventh Church Congress in the United States convened in 
the city of Louisville, Kentucky, October 18, 19, 20 and 21. The 
opening service was held in Christ Church. The sermon was preached 
by the Bishop of West Virginia, his theme being the Manifestation of 
CurisT to the members of His Mystical Body. The Holy Eucharist 
was celebrated by the Bishop of Kentucky. Bishop Dudley in his ad- 
dress of welcome said that the outlook for the Church in Kentucky 
was brighter and fairer than ever before. Experience is teaching the 
need of authority in religion. The drifting wanderers are beginning to 
recognise that there is a wide harbor, which the King Himself has 
builded, wherein they may ride with freedom and safety, though the 
winds of controversy blow never so fierce, and without there be dark- 
ness and danger. The desire for Christian unity is here as elsewhere 
growing stronger every day, and it is increasingly manifest that only in 
return to the position once occupied bj all who believe is there possibly 
reunion of those now so widely separated. The Creeds, the Sacraments, 
the Ministry, these we may not surrender, for they are the seals of the 
covenant wherewith we are put in trust. But as to all else—there is free- 
dom of opinion. So it was in the beginning ; so, blessed be Gop, it is 
now in this ancient Church of the Anglo-Saxon ; so we can but pray 
and labor that it may be, by and by, everywhere and forever. 

The first topic discussed was *‘ The Function and Power of the 
Chris-tian Preacher of To-day.” The Rev. David N. Greer, D. D., of 
Providence, R. I., in the first paper read said Agnosticism has 
spread from the thinker in his closet to the multitudes without. This 
is the specific disease of the age. The preaching of the day must be 
directed to this spiritual malady. All irrelevant matters must be 
lopped off. CHRIsT must be our inexhaustible theme. The next 
paper was by the Rev. W. A. Leonard, D.D., of Washington, D.C., who 
said that the Church compels men of this generation to listen to her. 
The clergy will always lead acommunity upon which their holy lives 
and their learning have impressed themselves. The Bishop of M ichigan 
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was the first speaker. He presented the prophetical office of the 
Christian preacher, as one who speaks for Gop. The Incarnation in- 
troduced a larger measure of prophecy than obtained under the law. 
The secret of pulpit power and influence is the spiritual energy of the 
preacher. The Rev. William Lawrence of Cambridge, Mass., said 
that the function of a preacher is simply to preach Curist. He must 
be endowed with spiritual vitality. He must know Gop and men to 
be able to wield power. The Rev. Dudley W. Rhodes, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, said that Christian preaching must have tor its central theme the 
person of Curist. All irrelevant issues must be abandoned in the 
pulpit. The Rev. C. H. Babcock, D. D., of Columbus, O., as a vol- 
untary speaker, said that preaching after all is merely a human attri- 
bute. The preacher being a man among men must utter himself as a 
man, The Rev. George O. Wildes, D. D., of Riverdale, N. Y., closed 
the discussion by expressing his regret that no layman’s voice had been 
heard in the debate. The object of the Congress was largely to fur- 
nish an opportunity for laymen to speak. 

Thesecond days discussion was on the “‘Higher Educationof Women,” 
and the ‘‘ Proposal to Change the Name of the Church.” The Rev. 
George L. Locke, of Bristol, R. I., read the first paper wherein he 
argued that women needed as well as men to have their horizon Of 
thought enlarged. They should not be debarred from reaching the 
highest educational point. The difference between the male and 
female mind is one of degree, not of kind. The Rev. Henry L. 
Ziegenfuss, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was the second writer. He 
sketched the history of woman from the stage of serfdom. She is en- 
titled to an unrestricted education. The finer quality of the female 
mind compensates for any deficit in weight. The first assigned speaker 
was the Rev. George W. Dumbell, of Chattanooga, Tenn. He ex- 
pressed his opinion that the so-called “‘higher” education of women 
does tend to unsex her. The male and female spheres are entirely 
different. The sphere of the women is in the home, not in the world. 
The Rev. Cyrus S. Bates, of Cleveland, O., said that woman should 
be educated for what they are most capable of doing. They should 
be allowed by the sentiment and laws of society to exercise the voca- 
tions they believe they are called to enter. Woman is the most needed 
at home and for the home she needs a general education. 

The Rev. B. W. Maturin, of Philadelphia, was the first volunteer 
speaker. He said the question was, for what did Gop intend woman? 
She should be educated as a woman, not as a man. The Bible 
tells her what to do. She is intended to bea helpmate for man. The 
Rev. Edwin Harwood, D. D., of New Haven, Conn., said that a mas- 
culine woman, like a feminine man, is an object of contempt. The 
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Rev. John C. Brooks, of Springfield, Mass., was the last speaker. He 
laid stress upon the religious and moral training of women. The first 
paper on the “‘ Proposal to Change the Name of the Church ” was read 
by the Rev. Cyrus S. Bates, D. D. He claimed the present title 
to be better than any that could be substituted. A new name would 
only designate to the world the origin of a new sect. To adopt the 
name Catholic would advertise us as Romanists. The change would 
not attract Romanists while it would lose Protestants. The Rt. Rev. 
George F. Seymour, Bishop of Springfield, in the second paper, 
said to incorporate the term Episcopal into the title of the Church is 
to infringe ecclesiastical traditions. He objected to the present name 
also, because it was misleading. The title Protestant is not the name, 
or any part of the name of the Mother Church of England. The 
English Church never protested against Rome, but drove her out root 
and branch. It was the Pope who protested. The present title is a 
sectarian one. It handicaps us against the Roman Church. They 
who resist the change are the best allies of Rome. They put into her 
hands the most effectual weapons she employs. The first speaker was 
the Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D., of Boston, Mass., who said that the 
proposal is strictly a crusade againt the present name of the Church. 
To declare that we are alone the American Church is anuntruth. Our 
present name well describes the peculiar character of the Church. I 
do not believe that Episcopacy is a Divine institution, nor in Apos- 
tolical succession as an essential element of the ministry of this Church. 
The claim that the Episcopally ordained clergy alone have the right to 
the ministry is preposterous. This Church is simply a church in the 
land. The next speaker was the Hon. L. Bradford Prince, of Flush- 
ing, Long Island. He said that this is not our Church but Gop’s 
Church, and if we find any stumbling-blocks in the way, we are bound 
to remove them. The present name isa terrible obstacle. Now we are 
put upon the defensive and forced to explain who we are. Let our 
name be that of the country, and then we shall have an apostolical and 
evangelical name. The Rev. Wm. Kirkus, of Baltimore, Md., argued 
against any change of name. The protestantism of this Church is crys- 
talised into the Prayer-Book and Articles. The title Protestant, is 
not merely negative. The Rev. B. T. Noakes, D. D., of Cleveland, 
O., expressed the opinion that the Church is on the verge of an irre- 
pressible conflict, and a contingent result of such conflict will be a 
schism. The root cause of all our trouble is the sacerdotal system. 
The Rev. B. W. Maturin said that the term Protestant shields all 
shapes and tastes in the vital matters of Incarnation, Atonement and 
the Sacraments. The sign of the times is to believe too little, not too 
much. The Nemesis of Protestantism is uneasy, unsettled, shifting. 
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‘“‘ The rector of Trinity, in Boston, though he refuse to acknowledge 
this Church as ¢#e Church of Curist, yet is forbidden, like myself, to 
admit anybody to the Holy Communion who is not confirmed by a 
Bishop of the Holy Catholic Church ; and, like myself, he is con- 
strained to refuse entrance into his chancel to all who have not been 
episcopally ordained. If the historic episcopate is not of the essence 
of the Church, why do you call yourself a member of the Episcopal 
Church?” The Rev. Frederick R. Davenport, of Cairo, Ill., said 
that while the name ‘‘ Protestant Episcopal” is truly the mark of a 
victory, won in the sixteenth century, the name ‘‘ Catholic” implies a 
triumph which dates back to the earliest age of the Church. The Rev. 
Augustine Prentiss, of Elkhart Ind., closed the discussion by saying 
that if the name of a body, of which all baptised persons are members, 
and provided by Curist Himself, is not the Holy Catholic Church, 
what, in the name of common sense, is it ? 

The sessions of the Congress on the third day were devoted to the 
discussion of ‘The Historic Episcopate and Apostolic Succession,” 
**What should be the Basis of Representation in the General Conven- 
tion ?” and *‘ Lay Co-operation in Church Work.” The Rev. Edwin 
Harwood, D.D., of New Haven, Conn., read the first paper on the 
topic first assigned. The Church of England, he said, continued the 
Episcopate chiefly because it had always been one of the indicia of the 
Christian Church. It was preserved as an ecclesiastical, not as a 
Divine institution. The Church is not in the Bishop, but the Bishop 
in the Church. The Rev. William R. Malkay, of Pittsburg, Pa., in 
the second paper read, asserted that the theory of the apostolic episco- 
pate is the chief obstacle to Christian unity. The theory of Sacerdo- 
tal Grace of Orders is happily exploded. The form cf the Church is 
Roman. The third paper was read by the Rev. William H. Vibbert, 
S. T. D., of Chicago, Ill. He said that the history of the Church is 
bound with that of the Episcopate. The Historic Episcopate is 
necessary to the being of the Church. The commission of the minis- 
try comes not from men, but from the Incarnate LorD Himself. The 
real point at issue is, was the apostolic office of oversight and ordina- 
tion transmitted to an order of ministers superior to the presbyters ? 
There is no trace in the New Testament of anything like parity or 
democracy. The Church of England holds, and therefore our Church 
maintains the sime position, that the Episcopate is both a fact and a 
law and that the succession is essential to ordination. There can be 
no true unity unless it be in the truth. The Rev. Elijah W, Donald, 
D.D., of New York, was the first speaker. He said there is a gap to 
be filled between the Apostles and S. Ignatius. We have neither evi 
dence that the Episcopate was of Divine appointment, nor assurance 
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that if it was primitive, it was intended to be eternal. The Rev. R. A. 
Holland, S. T. D., of St. Louis, Mo., said that in the light of history 
the doctrine of Episcopacy is perfectly established. The maxim 
which makes the Bible alone the standard of belief is a curiosity. Had 
the Church become non-apostolic in ten years, from the time of the 
Apostles until the time of S. Ignatius? The action, no less than the 
speech, of the Apostles was inspired. ‘The Rev. Charles H. Babcock, 
D.D., of Columbus, Ohio, admitted the Episcopate to be a fact, but 
insisted that the succession from the Apostles was a fiction. It was a 
relic of Judaism, and as unchristian as) unhistorical. The discussion 
was closed with speeches by Bishop Seymour of Springfield, the Rev. 
Theodore M. Riley, S. T. D., of Nashotah, Wis., and the Rev. Wil- 
liam N. McVickar, D.D., of Philadelphia, Pa. 

On the subject of “‘ What Should be the Basis of Representation in 
the General Convention,” the Rev. Thomas M. Peters, of New York, 
urged that the whole country ought to be districted, for the purpose of 
producing an equality in representation. The Rev. Frederick P. 
Davenport, of Cairo, Illinois, argued on the contrary, that the Dioceses 
must be the unit, as they and not the individual communicants, are rep- 
resented in the General Convention. 

Mr. James L. Houghtaling, of Chicago, Illinois, read the first paper 
on the subject of ‘‘ Lay Co-operation in Church Work.” He said the 
Church is in difficulty now with two classes ; with educated people 
who object to her theory, and with uneducated people who object to 
her practices. The remedy lies in lay co-operation. The clergy must 
send forth lay preachers. The fieldis large enough. The first speaker 
was John Marshall Smeder, Esq.. of Cincinnati, Ohio, who gave the 
statistics (of the brotherhood of S. Andrew. The Rev. J. Crocker 
White, D. D., of Pittsburgh, Pa., said that the laity have no excuse for 
standing aloof from Church work by reason of the usurpations of the 
clergy, for their field is all the work of the Kingdom, exc-pting only 
the very small corner which is limited to the clergy. 

The Rev. Harold Arrowsmith, of Bergen Point, N. J., said that the 
work of the Church was not confined to the clergy. The laity can co- 
operate in preaching, exhorting, visiting, in the training of the children. 
The Rev. William H. Vibbert, S. T. D., urged that men and 
women should co-operate with the clergy in evangelistic work. If 
they do not know how, get down on their knees and ask Gop to show 
them. The Rev. B. W. Maturin said that the clergy have been un- 
justly blamed. They do not want to deprive the laity of work. 
Nothing is gained, however, by obliterating the lines between clergy and 
laity. The Rev. George W. Dumbell, of Chattanooga, Tenn., said 
that the clergy will never lack help from laymen, if they are worthy of 
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it, but the Priest in asking lay help should never unfrock himself. The 
debate was closed by the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, Mass., 
who said that the relation of the layman to Christian truth is that he 
adds another element to that supplied by the clergy. 

The subject for the final day of the Congress was “‘ Prayer 
Meetings.” The first paper was read by the Rev. Walter Baker, D. 
D., of Covington, Kentucky. He suggested the idea that the Prayer 
Meeting is to the Church what a medical clinic is to the lecture room. 
Extempore prayer is as old as the teaching of the Twelve Apostles and 
Justin Martyr. Because such prayer may be abused, it should not be 
disused. The Rev. Edward L. Stoddard, of Jersey City, N. J., said 
that the glory of liturgical worship may be bought with the sacrifice of 
family worship. If there is vigor in other religious bodies which we do 
not have, I want to implant it into ours. The first speaker was the 
Rev. B. W. Maturin. He said that the Church will use very different 
means for building up her own people from those employed to graft in 
others. For her own people she expects the set prayers to suffice. 
The kind of prayer meeting most helpful for our people is a retreat, a 
quiet day. Where the Church leaves us free to act we can adopt what 
methods we may. While over-strictness is dangerous, over-excitement 
is equally so. The Rev. J. Mills Kendick, D. D., of Columbus, O., 
said that prayer meetings need not interfere with the liturgical worship 
of the Church. We must make provision for the wants of all souls. 
The Rev. Theodore M. Riley, S. T. D., of Nashotah, Wis., said that 
there was one kind of prayer meeting he desired to speak of, and that 
is a meeting for intercessory prayer. We uudervalue greatly our power 
before Gop if we neglect intercession, I believe many will be ad- 
mitted into the Kingdom of Gop at the last day because they have 
been well prayed for by somebody. The Rev. Arthur Brooks, of New 
York, said that those who come into our communion should not be 
deprived of prayer meetings, but if we label them second-class, we 
shall make them useless. The debate was closed with remarks by Mr. 
James L. Houghtaling, Esq., of Chicago. 

The Eleventh Church Congress achieved average success. The 
local attendance was large. The papers and speeches were ably pre- 
pared, and on the burning questions of the proposed change of the 
legal title of the American Church and Apostolical succession the de- 
bate was sharp and spirited. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH CONGRESS. 


THE Congress for the year 1887 was formally opened in the 
rural town of Wolverhampton, in the section of England known 
as the ‘ Black Country,’ on Monday, October 3. There were 
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issued upward of two thousand tickets for the five day’s ses- 
sions. The Prelates present were His Grace, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishops of Lichfield, Durham, Bedford, 
Ossory, Carlisle, Nassau, and the Anglican Bishop at Jerusalem. 
The more prominent Priests present were Canons Body, Hole, 
Greighton, Venables, Curteis and Douglas. Among the prom- 
inent laymen in attendance wcre Ear! Nelson, Earl Beauchamp, 
Mr. S. Leighton, M. P., Mr. J. G. Talbot, M. P. and H. H. 
Fowler, M. P. The President of the Congress was the Bishop 
of Lichfield. The most striking feature of the opening session 
was the address of welcome presented by a deputation of Non- 
conformist ministers. The general tenor of kindly feeling to- 
ward the old Mother Church, which characterised the address, 
is shown by the following extract therefrom :— 

We, the ministers of the Congregational, Baptist, Wesleyan 
Methodists, Methodist New Connection, Primitive Methodists, 
and Welsh Churches of Wolverhampton, desire respectfully to 
join the inhabitants generally, in offering you a welcome to our 
town on the occasion of your great annual gatheriug. * * * 
We are thankful to share in the heritage of your Church, in 
the wealth of devotion, learning and eloquence. We follow 
your missionaries at home and abroad with our prayers, and re- 
joice in every success of their labors. Your scholars and 
divines are an inspiration to us, and we trust ours are not with- 
out value to you * * * * The increasing activity and 
success of your community as an organisation for the spread of 
religion and virtue among the people we observe with feelings 
of admiration and joy * * * * As workers in this hus- 
bandry of our LORD we heartily wish you yet greater success. 
*% * * *” 

The Bishop of Lichfield, as President of the Congress, made 
a happily appropriate reply. The following is a brief synop- 
si$ 

“* * * * Amidst the attacks to which the Church is 
cxposed, from time to time, your pleasant and peaceful words 
are doubly welcome. We thankfully acknowledge, on our part, 
the debt which we owe to your various religious communities 
for contributions of great value to the theology, as well as to the 
hymnology of the day. * * * * Itis the continual prayer 
of our Church, alike in her daily service and in her highest act 
of Christian worship’ that those who hold the Faith of CHRIST 
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should agree in the truth of His Holy Word, and live in unity 
and Godly love. I trust that many of you are offering in your 
way, alike prayer. * * * *” 

The annual sermon was delivered by the Bishop of 
Durham, Dr. Lightfoot, the text being from /satah xi., 12: 
The learned divine discoursed in a suggestive and even eloquent 
vein upon the apparently providential mission of the English 
Church to restore Catholic unity, in a measure, to divided 
Christendom. His view was a highly optimistic one and in- 
spired a masterly sermon, which made a profound impression 
upon the English mind. A brief synopsis is subjoined :— 

Just seventy years ago a famous French writer, yearning for 
the unity of the Church, and conceiving the Papacy to be the 
only possible centre of unity, appealed to Angelican Churchmen 
to take the initiative. Himself holding ultra-montane views 
and speaking in no measured terms of the position and char- 
acter of the English Church, he yet recognised in her a prerog- 
ative character which might make her a leader in the great 
movement of the future. Many things have happened in these 
seventy years. On the one hand, the Roman Church has taken 
a step which, unless it be revoked, will render union under the 
banner an impossibility. * * * * On the other hand, the 
Anglican Communion has grown with a growth which has far 
outstripped human Presctence. Her intensive and extentive 
energies alike have been manifested on a scale which has few 
parallels in the history of Christendom since the Apostolic age. 
* * * * The English Church is no longer insular. * * * 
The Anglican Communion now comprises within her embrace 
churches established, unestablished and disestablished. * * * 
The successor of S. Augustine is coming to be regarded as the 
Patriarch, in substance, if not in name, of the Anglican 
Churches throughout the world. * * * * With the 
Ancient Churches of the East our relations are becoming every 
day more intimate. * * * * The Catholicity has been 
restored to the English Church in a surprising way. Catholic, 
indeed, she was potentially before her doctrine and polity ; but 
she is now Catholic in fact, Catholic in her interests and sym- 
pathies, Catholic in her responsibilities and duties. * * * * 
Let this vision of a glorious future be to every devout Angli- 
can to-day, an inspiration, as a similar vision was to every de- 
yout Israelite of old.” The sessions of the Congress on the 
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second day, were devoted to the delivery of the inaugural ad- 
dress, an address by Archbishop Benson, and to discussion on 
the subjects of “The Church and History” and “Spiritual 
Agencies and Modern Needs,” and “The Priesthood of the 
Laity.” The Right Rev. President, the Bishop of Lichfield, 
in his inaugural, surveyed Church life in England since 1867, 
and expressed suggestive views on such a variety of questions 
as of Education and Burials’ Acts, Increase in the Episcopate, 
the Revised Version, Religion and Science, Home Reunion, 
Reunion with Rome, Doctrinal Difficulties, and of Church and 
State. His Grace of Canterbury made a characteristically 
strong, pungent, inspiriting speech. The topic of “ The Church 
and History,” was ably handled by the Rev. H. H. Henson, the 
principal of Oxford House, Bethnal-Green, Canons Creighton 
and Curteis, and the Rev. John CharlesCox. Canon Creighton 
in his very learned paper said that the connection of the See 
of Canterbury with Rome in the Middle Ages, was due to 
statesmanship rather than because of the superior zeal of the 
Roman missionaries, or the greater attractiveness of the Papal 
System. The influence of the Papacy on England till the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth Century, was one which made for 
good the connection with Rome, strengthening the English 
Church against the over-weening growth of the Regale. The 
cause of the downfall of Papal authority in England was that 
no one trusted it or respected it, and when re-established under 
Queen Mary, it already wore a foreign look, and after that 
brief experience Englishmen never wished to hear of the Papacy 
again. The Rev. Canon Body, as selected speaker on the sub- 
ject of “ Spiritual Agencies and Modern Needs,” said that the 
evangelisation of England would not be done through the 
Diocesan but Parochial agencies. If English laymen would 
recognise their need of extending CHRIST’Ss Kingdom upon 
earth, the fire would come into the parochial machinery, and 
the Church of England would arise in the fulness of her splen- 
dor. 

The Bishop of Ossory in his paper on “The Priesthood of 
the Laity,” said that the laity could not abdicate their priest- 
hood any more than the clergy theirs. They must not substi- 
tute money for personal service. 

On the third day of the Congress suggestive papers were 
read on the topics of “ Elasticity of Worship,” “Tithes,” and 
“Socialism and Christianity.”” Earl Beauchamp pleaded for 
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the universal restoration of the Eucharistic Rite in Church 
worship, and urged that more stress be laid upon the Blessed 
Sacrament in its Sacrificial aspect. He advocated more Col- 
lects, Epistles and Gospels for special occasions and suggested 
the propriety of Church people saying the Canonical Hours. 
His views were strongly endorsed by Earl Nelson and Canen 
Body. The Bishop of Derry prepared an able contribution on 
“Socialism and Christianity.” Mr. H. H. Champion, himself 
a Socialist, appeared before the Congress as an apologist for 
Socialism. He expressed his opinion that if the spirit of the 
New Testament had been boldly preached to rich and poor 
alike in England, there would be no Socialistic movement to 
discuss. 

The subjects assigned for discussion on the fourth day of the 
Congress were: “ The Rapid Growth and Movement of Popu- 
lation,” “ The Relation of the Church of England to Foreign 
Churches,” and “Child Life in Our Great Cities.” The Rev. 
Dr. Cutts, in his paper on the second one of the above topics, 
said that the Foreign Churches did not yet sufficiently distin- 
guish the English Church from the Protestant sects. The 
Rev. Athelstan Riley gave an interesting account of the Arch- 
bishop’s mission to the Assyrian Church. In the discussion on 
“Child Life in Our Great Cities,” the Bishop of Bedford spoke 
with his usual force and pathos. He said that there is no child 
life in our great cities. There is something terribly pathetic in 
the sufferings of the helpless. ‘“ But why had GOD given you 
and me this gift of pity? Why has He set in our hearts this 
strange love of little children? Why has He shown us all these 
poor little souls, dowered with His own love, but down-trodden 
with the cruelty of man? Is it that we may sigh and pass on? 
Is it not that we should arise and do?” 

The topics for discussion on the final day were: “ The 
Church in Africa” and “ The Devotional Life of the Church.” 
Canon Taylor’s paper, wherein he asserted that Islamism was a 
more potent influence than Christianity for the elevation of 
the Savages of Africa, produced a profound sensation. 

The Congress at Wolverhampton was generally regarded to 
be one of the most profitable and successful ever held in Eng- 
land. The attendance was large. The fersonnel was distin- 
guished for learning and literary and oratorical ability. The 
subjects assigned for discussion related to live questions and 
enlisted close and earnest attention. 














Open Letters. 
A @ritic Oriticiseda 


To the Editor of the Church Review: 

Sir—The history of Shakespearean commentary and criticism is 
the history of what one may dignify as “‘ disputes,’ or smile at as 
**squabbles ’’—entirely as he happens to be in charitable or complai- 
sant mood. Shakespeareana is a free field into which anybody, who 
can write grammatically, and who has access to a library, can write 
himself to his heart’s content. Or, if he do not happen to have access 
to alibrary, he has simply to take the last thing written on the sub- 
ject and contradict it. If the last thing written, for example, maintains 
that Hamlet was fat, let him demonstrate that Hamlet was lean ; if it 
holds that Desdemona was a brunette, let him point out that she must 
have been a blonde to have attracted a copper-colored Othello—unless, 
indeed, Othello was a white man, which there is abundant text that can 
be twisted to prove, etc., etc., just as Sheridan’s character wrote trage- 
dies by simply reversing other people’s comedies. There is absolutely 
nobody to interfere with him, and no data, one way or the other, to con- 
front him with. Shakespeare himself has said something about every- 
thing (barring only perhaps tobacco), so the range of subjects is infinite, 
and, except the law, no topic of human interest has so religiously pre- 
served its literature as has the exhaustless topic of Shakespeare. In 
other words, just as anybody can be a poet, so anybody can be a Shake- 
spearean commentator. The recipe for eitherappears to be a quire of 
paper, a pen and a bottle of ink. 

We are just now having a lull in “ cipher” literature. But, as an 
example of the above statements, I may, perhaps, mention that a friend 
of mine, who has been writing a Biography of the Shakespeare-Bacon 
Controversy, in course of which he has availed himself of the present 
popular and convenient newspaper clipping bureau (and so may be 
presumed to have an inkling of that whereof he speaks), tells me that 
there must have been something like two hundred thousand articles 
upon Mr. Donnelly’s alleged discoveries printed in the reviews, maga- 
zines and newspapers of the United States within the last three 
months. Some of us, therefore, who happen to know that there are 
not a half hundred Shakespearean scholars in the United States and 
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England, all told, seem warranted in harboring a reasonable suspicion 
that somebody has been writing about matters in which he may not 
have had the fullest equipment; writing, perhaps, upon a question 
“which (as the New York Word said editorially and with great terse- 
ness) Ignorance did not ask and Ignorante will not answer.” 

These recollections seem to somehow force themselves upon me 
apropos of an article in the New York /ndependent of October 20, 
entitled A Quiz or a Blunder, in which its author entirely demol- 
ishes to his own satisfaction a paper printed in THe CHURCH REVIEW 
of September last, entitled Shakespearan English and the Prayer 
Book, and for which I am responsible. Had the /ndependent’s 
critic cited me personally as his ignoramus I should pay no atten- 
tion to the matter ; being, after some years’ experience, entirely cal- 
lous to the above described genius, who writes merely to contradict 
the last thing said about Shakespeare. But, since he makes THE 
CuuRCH Review responsible for the paper, I will very cheerfully com- 
ply with your suggestion and consider it. 

In the first place, the writer seems to have copied his statements as 
to the meanings of certain archaic words and of places where they 
occur, carefully from recognised authorities. Except that he states 
that certain words are to be found in certain authors, I know of no 
reason to suspect that they may not be there. Unless he has thrown 
doubt upon them by making them his own, his statements appear to 
be reasonably accurate. The gist of that portion of his article which 
is original with the writer appears to be that my paper in THE CHURCH 
REVIEW was vicious and inconsequent, because the words which I in- 
stanced as holding their archaic significance in both the Liturgy and 
tbe Shakespeare plays are rot peculiar to either, but occur over and 
over again in Wycliffe and Piers Plowman, as well as in such profound 
authorities as Tennyson, and Worcester’s and Webster's Dictionaries. 
Very likely they do. Doubtless they also occur in Palsgrave, Gower, 
Chaucer, Sydney and Spenser. Doubtless these very words may be 
found in the esteemed columns of the New York /ndependent (a con- 
ceded well of English undefiled) and possibly even the writer in THE 
CuurRCH REVIEW might not have been “ ignorant ” of the fact. Possibly 
my only “‘ignorance”’ in the matter (and it is a large ignorance I 
admit) was in not making myself intelligible to the Jndependent’s 
critic. 

But there appears to have been some excuse for me. I had sup- 
posed that by this time everybody knew that there was large unbelief 
in William Shakespeare’s authorship of the plays and poems called 
his, arising simply from the fact that the first eighteen years of his life 
were spent without books, schools or instructors, in a retired, six- 
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teenth century hamlet, possessing only the most rudimentary facilities 
in the way of intercourse with the outside world, and where the only 
educational instruments for the rising youth were the criss-cross row 
and the Catechism. I had supposed it so familiar a fact that this 
dearth of equipment was the real foundation of the Baconian and the 
“* cipher ”’ theories that it was surplusage to mention that fact again. 
(Possibly I should have stated that, thanks to Mr. Halliwell-Phillips 
and others, we knew exactly what the curriculum of Stratford Gram- 
mer School was, and exactly what school-books were extant for employ- 
ment there or elsewhere in Shakespeare’s childhood ; but Mr. Halli- 
well-Phillips’ works are so easily accessible, and those who assume to 
write on Shakespearean themes so rarely have the temerity to refrain 
from consulting them, that I did not even allude to them in my paper.) 
I now see that I was in error, but possibly it occurred to me, as it may 
occur to others, that if every time one writes on a Shakespearean sub- 
ject he must begin at Stratford Grammar School and Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s Park, the thing might grow in time to be tiresome. 

My paper in THE CHURCH REYIEW was intended to be and was 
under this given state of facts,—merely suggestive as to where William 
Shakespeare may have acquired that familiarity in the use of certain 
words, unusual even among scholars in his day—which naturally he 
would not have heard among the Stratford neighbors, nor yet in the 
Stratford Grammar School (even had he faithfully attended its sessions, 
which we do not know), which puzzles the deepest thinkers, and has 
forced the Baconian theory into very large public acceptance. My 
suggestion was since Shakespeare dd use these certain words ; since he 
may not have beena student of the works of Palsgrave, Piers Plowman, 
Gower, Chaucer or Wycliffe ; since he certainly was unfamiliar with 
Tennyson, Webster’s or Worcester’s dictionaries or the columns of the 
New York /ndependent; and since the impression is that he had access 
to very few originals of any sort, that therefore he might have become 
familiar with these words through hearing the services of the Church in 
whose Liturgy they occurred ; and that this might be a readier ex- 
planation than even the Baconian theory for their employment in the 
plays. I offered it (modestly, I hope) only as a suggestion ; and in 
the most intelligible English I knew how to use ; expressly stated that 
I so offered it. As the /ndependent’s critic appears to have perused 
my paper with complimentary carefulness, he presumably did not over- 
look this sentence . *‘ I indicate the problem and my own suggestions 
as to its solution for the crucible of more exact scholarship than mine.” 
[CHuRcH Review, September, 1887, p. 281]. But, perhaps, I should 
not, from this alone, presume to conclude that the /naependent’s critic 
was rather more desirous of airing his own reading than my blunders. 
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Had I styled my paper in THE CuuRcH Review an “ Analysis of 
the Shakespearean English,” or a ‘‘ Treatise on the Elizabethan Ver- 
naculars,” or given it any like ambitious title in the face of such monu- 
mental works as those of Oliphant, Guest, Skeat, Halliwell-Phillips 
and Abbott, in that case I think the /adependent’s critic might well have 
characterised my performance as “ignorant.” But I did not, and do 
not now (malgre, even so eminent an authority as the /ndependent) 
consider it ‘‘ignorant” to make a suggestion as to where William 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of words, even in his day not parcel of the 
common speech, but scholarly and already becoming unusual, may 
have come from, though I most eagerly and frankly admit that the 
Independent's critic may know considerably more of Shakespeare than 


I do. 
The Jndependent’s critic affirms that I said that, ‘‘ the translators of 


King James’ version of the Bible ” (sic) “‘adopted for the Bible the 
common English of Shakespeare.” I said nothing of the sort. What 
I did say was [p. 281], ‘‘ We find that the King James’ translators, in 
searching for a true vernacular that should be as permanent and as 
widely intelligible as possible, went to the English of the Prayer 
Book.” When I wrote that sentence I did not expect to have to write 
it over again for the benefit of a Shakespearean critic, (But I have not 
the slightest objection to the trifling service.) Then I proceeded : 
‘* We find that what they (¢. ¢., the King James translators) brought 
from thence was just what William Shakespeare has already brought 
from somewhere and converted to his own despotic use,” and as to 
modestly suggest a common source. (I italicise in order that the /ndepend- 
ent’s critic need not misunderstand me again. He is doubtless intelli- 
gent enough to perceive the difference between a servile copying and 
the drawing from a common source by earlier and later writers.) But 
I was not contented with making the suggestion, I buttressed it by 
showing that Shakespeare’s plays avoided what his contemporary play- 
wrights sought for with avidity, viz.: the mere localisms and current 
slangs of the day with which their audiences were familiar, and which 
they used instead of what had already become classic English (which, 
indeed, was only what John Aubrey, writing in or about 1666, had re- 
marked before me.) Thus the main statement upon which the /nde- 
pendent’s critic bases his article is a deliberate perversion of one of my 
premises. The only other statement he ventured upon is that I incor- 
rectly quote the two official entries in the vestry of Trinity Church at 
Stratford. Then let him proceed to quote them correctly. He can 
do so by a visit to the Astor or the Lennox Libraries in case a trip to 
Stratford would be too expensive. 

If the /ndependent’s critic is pleased to infer ‘‘ ignorance” from the 
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heterophemy [on page 275] of “ lamb” for “‘ calf,” or because I added 
in a foot-note that Matthews’ (or Mathews’, I do not know 
which to this day) “‘ Words, Their Use ana Abuse,” is “‘ the most 
ignorant work on English I haveever seen” (I had not at that time 
seen the article I am now discussing, of course), I have not the 
slightest wish to disturb him in his inference. As to Matthews’ (or 
Mathews’) book, I certainly adhere to my impression. It is a weak 
and silly imitation of Trench, on Zhe Study of Words, and if the 
word Romantic (query Romaic? ) is not coined by the imitator, I am 
sure I do not know who did coin it ; anyhow I know that it is happily not 
English, If there is a single page in Words, Their Use and Abuse, that 
is not packed with still more ludicrous blunders I do not recall it. 
(But it is some time since I have seen the book). The particular sen- 
tence I cited was the following : “‘ In his (Shakespeare’s) loftiest flights 
it is on the broad pinions of the Roman eagle that he soars; and we 
shall find, if we regard him closely, that every feather is plucked from 
its wings.” A man who could write that sentence, which, if it means 
anything, means that Shakespeare (like Dr. Johnson) made his talk 
big with sounding Latin derivatives—and so is utterly and conspicu- 
ously untrue—must have plucked his own feathers from a Roman bird ; 
only it was the bird that saved Rome, rather than the one which 
screamed above her Legions. 

By all means let us have as many Shakespeareans as possible, There 
is no branch of a polite education I would so confidently recommend 
to the Jndependent’s critic ; none that he will find (in my judgment) so 
profitable as the study of the Shakespearean and Elizabethan Ver- 
nacular. And if he should in time blossom into a Shakespearean Com- 
mentator, he will have nothing but my approval. Only let us give him 
a word of caution. William Shakespeare died and gave no sign or sylla- 
ble concerning matters as to which his admirers fill great libraries with 
speculation. When this latest commentator takes his pen in hand let 
him remember the words of the veteran J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, 
*‘ those who have lived as long as I have in the midst of Shakespearean 
criticism will be careful not be too certain about anything, and so 
avoid the derision of those who know it all.” 

By way of detail, I suppose, the /ndependent's critic mentions that 
one of the instances I cite of the word “‘let”’ in its early sense of 
prevent, is not in the First Folio (1623). The reference is to the line 
“* therefore my kinsmen are no Z/ to me,” which, indeed, runs in the 
First Folio, ‘‘ therefore my kinsmen are no stop to me.” [Romeo and 
Juliet, I1., ii., 69.] But, if material at all, the point is destructive of 
his own argument, not of mine, so far as the King James’ version 
(1611) is concerned. For the form in which I gave the line is the 
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reading of the First Quarto (1597), which had the advantage—not 
enjoyed by the First Folio—of being printed in William Shakespeare’s 
lifetime. “A little learning,” etc., is a dangerous thing, verily, in 
Shakespearean criticism. 
I am, Sir, yours very respectfully, 
APPLETON MORGAN. 

Rooms of the New York Shakespeare Society, Nov. 23, 1887. 














Wotes and Comments. 
Christ ou Calvary. 


The first impression created on the mind of the average spectator 
by this companion picture to the marvelous “‘ CuristT before Pilate” is 
undoubtedly one of astonishment and awe. At first sight the stu- 
pendous reality of the scene is brought before the attention with a 
vividness that hushes one into reverent silent contemplation. What- 
ever defects (and they are very few) the trained artist-eye may discern 
in composition or handling, the fact remains that the picture as a 
whole is a marvel, and its teaching power immense. One of the 
most striking characteristics is its intense realism, that at first gives 
one a sense of looking at a living /ad/eau rather than work on canvas ; 
we seem rather to be looking on a reproduction of a scene with which 
the artist was familiar than on a creation of his imagination. 

The central point of interest, the cross, bearing the Divine Sufferer, 
though treated with the reverence due to the awfulness of the subject, 
does not dwarf the rest of the scene, in which every figure has its own 
strong individuality and its own expression, entirely natural in its rela- 
tion to time and circumstance. 

The figure of our LorD is almost startling in its daring departure 
from the conventional, yet seems far truer in conception than the 
emaciated, half-feminine form and features to which religious art has 
accustomed us. There is no Scriptural authority for the assumption 
that CuRisT was physically weak, as the attenuated frame generally 
depicted would seem to suggest ; nor for another idea suggested with 
as much frequency in both ancient and modern paintings of this sub- 
ject, that His sufferings were borne with entire passivity. The figure 
in M. Munkacsy’s painting is that of a man of fine proportions, 
strained to the utmost by physical torture, and through that strain show- 


ing the strength and beauty of the whole physique. In the wonderful 
mingled expressions of the face is seen another instance of the painstak- 
ing skill of the artist. While the dying lips have not yet closed from the 
Jesus cried with a loud voice,” and are still slightly 
distorted, the calm forehead and uplifted eyes are luminous with vic- 
tory, and the head leans on the left shoulder with that pathetic air of 


effort with which 
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rest after a long struggle that is so often seen in the dying. It is impos- 
sible not to recognise His kinship with human nature, but yet the pre- 
vailing idea of divinity shines out far above the humanity. 

In the group of the Three Marys there is the same divergence from 
traditional ideas. The Blessed Virgin’s figure is posed in the very 
abandonment of grief, yet the delicate profile has the air of patient 
endurance. Mary of Bethany has apparently sprung to her feet, start- 
led by the “‘ loud voice’ of her Lorp ; and here again is a wonderful 
touch of nature ; her attitude being one that is continually assumed by 
those watching a death-bed at the moment of the spirit’s flight—an 
event that is always startling, however long it may have been waited 
for. Quite unusual in treatment is the pretty, girlish head of Mary 
Magdalene, with fingers firmly pressing down the eyelids to shut out 
the sight of her Master’s agony. 

The singular effect of the heavy, red color of S. John’s robe is at 
first strange, but the long, straight folds are in wonderful harmony with 
the set, still, despair of the gentle, mournful face of the Apostle, as 
he looks down on the Motherof the Lorp. 

A marked feature in the varied groups is the repetition of some of 
the faces seen in the ‘‘ Curist before Pilate,’’ a wise method of im- 
pressing the realism of the scene on the observers. The reproduction 
of the same features with the change of expression imparted by the 
change of circumstances, has a striking effect and is not chargeable 
with being wearisome. Each figure tells its own story, and there is 
not a face in all the crowd that is not a type to be met with in all crowds, 
and especially such a crowd as is here represented. 

The coarse energy of the ruffianly executioner, caring for nothing 
outside his work, yet looking with dull half-contemptuous wonder at 
the mourning women, is wonderfully portrayed, as is also the cool im- 
passiveness of the Roman soldiery, and the eager, sharp watchfulness 
of the idle curiosity-monger, several cleverly drawn specimens of which 
class are to be seen by diligent study of the crowd in shadow beyond 
the executioner’s ladder. 

The whole work is hardly to be taken in with full appreciation of 
its scope and breadth of treatment in a short visit. It is worthy of 
careful study from many standpoints, but chiefly in one view as a great 
religious picture, tending to edification and to the quickening of our 
devotional feelings. The first impression of awe deepens rather 
than lessens as we prolong our contemplation, and the emotion of 
subdued reverence awakened thereby remains in the mind for long 
afterward. , 

This marvelous work of Christian Art is now on exhibition in this 
city and is meeting with the success it deserves. 


~ 
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Art, Principals of, 257—popular study of art, 257—relation to nature, 258—defies 
definition, 259—art is subjective and objective, 260—interpretation of nature, 262 
—art governed by laws of nature, 264—the real and ideal essential elements, 
265—element of unity, 267—Divine source, 267—classified forms, 268. 

Art. Zur Geschichte des Gottesideales in der bildenden Kunst, 253—Aesthetics in 
Worship, 375—Philosophy of Ritual, 377—Direr Stellung zur Reformation, 384. 

Author of * John Halifax,” author of An Unknown Country, reviewed, 506. 


B 


Ballou, Miturin, M., author of Due North; or Glimpses of Scandinavia and 
Russia, reviewed, 92. 

Baum, Henry Mason, author of the Law of the Church in the United States, 77, 
230, 361, 481, 610, 767. 

Bellavs, William, M. A., author of Before the Throne, reviewed, 634. 

Biograpiy, Judge Richard Reid, 93—James Fraser, Second Bishop of Manchester,94 
—Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 96—Das Leben D. Fr. Aug—Gottgetreu 
Tholuck, 382—Albrecht Diirer, 384— Memoir of Charles Reade, D. C. L. Drama- 
tist, Novelist, Journalist, 502—Correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle, 504 
—Fortunes made in Business, 626—The Rothschilds, 626—Imaginary Portraits, 
626—Obiter Dicta, 627—Memoirs of Wilhelmine, Margravine of Bareuth, 627— 
Carlyle’s Reminiscences, 627—Prince Alexandria of Battenberg, 628—Victorian 
Poets, 772—Memoirs of the Rev. J. Lewis Diman, D. D. 772. 

Birrell, Augustine, author of Obiter Dicta, reviewed, 627. 

Boase, C. W., author of Historic Towns, Oxford, reviewed, 5°5. 

Boechmert, V., author of Das Armenwesen in 77 staedten und in einigen Landar- 
menverbaenden, reviewed, 254. 

Bramley, H.R., M. A., joint editor of twenty-four Carols for Men's Voices, 
reviewed, 776—Christmas Carols New and Old, reviewed, 777. 

Briggs, Charles Augustus, D, D., author of Messianic Prophecy, reviewed, 110. 

Busk, R. H., joint author of the Folk Songs of Italy, reviewed, 249. 

Butler, A. ]., author of Court Life in Egypt, reviewed, 509. 

Butler, W. F , [Colonel Sir] K. C.B., author of the Campaign of the Cataracts, 
reviewed, 628. 
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Canon 55 of the Church of England, 1604, reviewed, 283. 

Carr, Arthur, author of The Church and The Roman Empire, reviewed. 505. 

Cathedral of All Saints, 681—the Cathedral idea as set forth in the Bishop's 
address, 683—the present Chapel,685—facts relating to the inception uf the work, 
686—list of donors, 688—memorial idea of the Cathedral, 689—description 
in Harper’s Weekly, 690. 

Charities, and on other subjects pertaining to the prevention of Suffering, Pauper- 
ism, and Crime, held in Baltimore, April, 15 and 16, 1887, under the auspices 
of the Charity Organization Society of Baltimore, Report of a Conference on,546. 

Charity [concerning| organisation and Pauperism, 546—object of the Society 547 
—indiscriminate almsgiving, 548—céoperation in charity, 549—true test of 
beneficent charity, 550—sympathy a possible cure for pauperism, 551. 
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Christian [Princess] of Schleswig-Holstein, tranclator and editor of Memoirs of 
Wilhelmine, Margravine of Bareuth, reviewed, 627. 

Church [a] for Christmas, How to Decorate, 695—considerations to govern the 
Altar-committee, 697—ecclesiastical banners, bannerettes and shields, 699— 
the choice of Evergreens, Texts, and Symbols, 7o1—incongruous decorations, 
703—ornamentation of the Altar and Font,703—Chancel decorations, 705 —advice 
as to minor details, 707—the symbol of the Cross, 708—texts for moral decorat- 
ions, 7II. 

Churches | The Early Christian], The Organisation of, 21g—revised discussion of 
the origin of the Church, 218—author's method of treatment, 220—denial of the 
supernatural origin of the Church, 222—survey of Scriptural teaching and facts, 
223-226—transmission of Apostolic authority by S. Paul, 227—the author’s main 
contention, 228—his theory destructive of the Church and the Gospel, 229. 

Church of England [The| The Voice of, on Episcopal Ordination and The 
Scottish Kirk, 296—definition of the Church in the United States, for purpose 
of the argument, 297—Prof. Nelson discredits the word Church, 298—Citation of 
Canons of Antiock, and of the Apostolic Canons on non-conforming Christians, 
299—Titular Episcopacy abolished in 1578, 301—action of the Dundee Assembly, 
302—the Presbytery aboiished in 1597, 303—King James’ speech at the Hampton 
Court Conference, 304—The King's attitude toward the Titular Bishops in 1610, 
305—probable construction of Bancroft’s position, 306—quibble as to Canon, 55- 
807—objection uiged against a suitable name for the Church, considered, 308— 
the Church idea in Virginia, 310—position on Episcopacy of the organisers of the 
American Church, 313—Voice of the Church of England, 315—Canon Perry, 316— 
novelty of the doctrine in 1588, 318—Article II. The conference in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, 429—Act of Uniformity of 1559, 430—Eleven Articles of 1559, 431 
—bearing of the Ordinal Preface on Apostolic Succession 432—A Puritan Voice, 
439— Visitation Articles, 440—the Church in the reign of Elizabeth, defensive 
against two classes of intruders, 442—Article III. Subscription to the article a 
result of Calvin’s intermeddling, 563—Table of Articles, 564—those of 1548 —Art- 
icles of 1551-52, 566—text of Article XXXVIII. 567—Articles of 1553, 568— 
Eleven Articles of 1559, 569—the XX XIX Articles of 1562, 570—the Advertise- 
ments of 1564, 571—Canons of 1571, 572—Canon on preachers, 574—Act 13 of 
Elizabeth, 575—quibble as to word ‘‘ only,” 576. 

Church Review | The] April, 1887, reviewed, 283—February, 1887, reviewed, 297. 

Church The American Building Fund Commission, 413—amount raised—414— 
loans returned, 415—tables of quota and contributions, 417—first objection 
against the Building Fund, 419—no foundation in fact, 420—other objections 
considered, 421—advantage of the combined systems, 422—objection that loans 
are no real benefit, 423—effect of loans where property is held by Diocesan trus- 
tees, 424—objection from narrow partisanship, 425—work on similar Societies, 
426—methods to complete the Fund, 427. 

Church [ The] and the Kirk of Scotland, 283—quotation from Spottiswoode on con- 
secration of Scottish Bishops, 284—King James’ opinion of the Kirk, 285—the 
question in issue, 286 -Stephen’s conclusion not a sequitor from his premises, 
286—quotation from Stephen on State affairs in Scotland after the Reformation, 
287—Lawson on ecclesiastical affairs, 280-291—Titular Episcopacy, 292—Collier 
cited, 293—critic condemned by his own authority, 295. 

Church [The] in the United States, Law of 77—Bishop White’s introduction to 
the formation of the Constitution, 77—Dr. Hawk’s introduction,81—chap. IV.— 
Dr. Beardsley on action of Connecticut clergy for obtaining the Succession, 230— 
Declaration of Maryland clergy, 231—the Beach letter to Bishop White, 233— 
Meeting at New Brunswick, 234—Report of Committee adopted by clergy and 
laity of Pennsylvania, 235—adoption of Resolutions by clergy in Massachusetts, 
236—Principles adopted by Conference in New York, 1784, 237—Bishop White 
on Meeting in Charleston, S, C., 1785, 238—action of Convention in Philadel- 
phia on resolutions of New York Convention, 240—first draft of the Constitution, 
241—Chap. V.—extract from Journal on proposed constitution, 361—the Arch- 
bishop’s reply to the Committee of the Philadelphia Convention, 365—text of the 
Constitution as adopted, 366—Report of Committee to confer with certain New 
England deputies, 368—the Constitution as modified and signed by the Conven- 
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tion, 370, Chap. VI.—Bishop White's pamphlet of 1783, 481-502—Chapter VII. 
—letter of Abraham Jarvis toMr White, 610—Bishop Seabury’s letter of Au- 
gust 15, 1785, 614—the Chandler letter of Sept. 2, 1789, 620—the Duche let- 
ter on Dr. Write’s pamphlet, 624—Chap. VIII—principles governing the organ- 
isers of the National Church, 767—idea of centralisation of authority, 768. 

Church [The] in the West, 578—Perils to which the West is exposed, 579—destiny 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, 580—gain in the Churchin communicants, 581—loss in 
clergy, 582—greater importance of Church work in the West than in the East, 583 
—difficulty from lack of money, 584—statements of fact, 585—lessons of Church 
history, 586—personal consecration, 588—a great battle to be fought, 590. 

Coleman Leighton, S. T. D., author of the Removal of Bishops by Mary and Eliza- 
abeth, 16. 

Colored People [The] Methods of Work Among, 41—Wasted energy, 41—need of 
graded schools, 43—schools of preliminary training for the priesthood 44—Theol- 
logical schools, 45—necessity of academies for colored children, 47 —neglect of the 
Church to make such provision, 48. 

Contemporary Literature—See English Contemporary Literature, German Contem- 
porary Literature, General Literature, Philosophy, History, Theology, Poetry, 
Fiction, Exegesis, Greek Criticism, Science, Social Science, Political Science, 
Law, Liturgies, Travel, Biography, Philology, Music, Divinity, Miscellaneous. 

Crawford, Angus, M. A., author of a Lost Empire Restored, 129. 

Creighton, M., D. C. L., LL. D., author of a History of Papacy during the Pe- 
riod of the Reformation, reviewed, 159, 

Cunningham, W. B. D., author of S. Austin and his Place in the History of Chris- 
tian thought, reviewed. 117. 

Country [Our]—Its possible Future and its Present Crisis, reviewed, 578. 

Cushman, George H., author of critique on The Recent Past from a Southern 
Standpoint, 1. 

Cutts, E. L., B. A., Contab. D. D., author of A Dictionary of the Church of En- 
gland, reviewed, 779. 

Cox, Samuel, D. D., author of Exposition, reviewed, 782. 
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Darby, John, author of The Paradox of Spiritualism, reviewed, 773. 

Delitesch, Franz, D. D., author of Biblical Commentary on Psalms, reviewed, 246. 

Desart, Earlof, author of Lord and Lady Piccadilly, reviewed, 631. 

Dickens, Charles, author of the Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, reviewed, 
506. 

Dillwyn, E. A., author of Jill and Jack, reviewed, 632 

Dinklage, E. Von, author of Blutgung und andere Erzaehlungen, reviewed, 252. 

Divinity. A Dictionary of the Church of England, 779—The Eternal Sacrifice, 
with other Discourses, 780—Expositions, 782. 

Drews, P., author of W  Pirkheimer’s Hellung zur Reformation, reviewed, 256. 

Lducational, Principles of English Etymology, 508. 
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Ely, Richard T., Ph. D., author of the Labor Movement in America, reviewed 
108 

Empire (A Lost] Restored, 129—The discovery of Peculiar interest to Bible Stu- 
dents, 130—Impression of the Hittites as received from the Bible, 131—monu- 
mental inscriptions, 132—Prize poem of Pentaur, 136—Treaty of Peace, 137— 
Assyrian Inscriptions, 138—first discovery in 1812, 141—facts revealed, 142— 
an inscription, deciphered, 145. 

Engel, E., author of Griechische Fruehlingstage. reviewed, 152. 

English [Shakesperian] and the Prayer Book, 270—Authentic records of the Poet, 
270—improbabillty of Shakespeare's having ‘‘ died a Papist” from the fact that 
the English Church was the only religious body in England, 271—quotations 
from Froude, 272—liturgical influence of the Church upon the Poet, 274—Source 
of Shakesperian English, 276—evidence from use of words ‘‘adhere” ‘‘ let,” 
** prevent,” ‘‘ profit,” 276-279—the Common Prayer Book the source of the En- 
lish of the King James Version and the Shakesperian Plays, 281. 
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: Ethics, Prolegomena to, reviewed, 445. 

Ethics, Theistic, 445—Revival of the interest in ethical questions, 446—the schools 
of moralists divided by the theistic lines, 447—Theism the essential spirit of 
Prof. Greene’s work, 448—metaphysic of morals, 449—absolute consciousness, 
450—metaphysics of moral action, 451—the distinction between the good and 
the bad, 453—treatment of the Moral Ideal, 455—practical application of moral 
mong to conduct, 456—conscientious spirit of the work, 458. 

Ethics. The principles of Morals, 244. 

Exegesis. Biblical Commentary on the Psalms, 246—Fiirs deustche Haus. Bltiten- 
lese aus der Bibel und den mustergiiltigen griechischen und rémischen Schriftstel- 
lern, 379—Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu den heiligen Schriften Alten und Neuen 
Testaments, Sewie zu den Apokryphen, 380. 
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Farrar, F. W.,D. D., F. R. S., author of Solomon: His Life and Times, re- 
viewed, 633. 

Fiction, From Heather Hills, 248—Der Roman der Stiftsdame, 251—Blutjung 
und andere Erzaehlungen, 252—-The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, 
506—Kintail Place. A Tale of Revolution, 507—Allan Quartermain, 507——-Lord 
and Lady Piccadilly, 631—-Jill and Jack, 632—Two North-Country Maids, 632 
—All is lost save Honor, 632—The Thorncliffes, 632—-Radna, or the Great Con- 
spiracy of 1881, 632—Madame’s Granddaughter, 632—The Son cf his Father, 
633-—-Sir Hector’s Watch, 633—Jack the Fisherman, 773—The Gates Between, 
733—The Broken Vow, 774—Ismay’s Children, 775. 

Field, Caroline Leslie, author of the Unseen King and Other Verses, reviewed, 776. 

Fischer, Kuno, author of History of Modern Philosophy, reviewed, 31. 

Forrester, Henry, author of the Church in the West, 578. 

Fowler, T., author of the Principles of Morals, reviewed. 778. 

Fox, George, author of Carols for Christmastide, set to music by Four Little Sing- 
ers, reviewed, 777. 
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Gade, Neils W., author of Christmas Eve, reviewed, 778. 

Garrett, A. C., D. D., LL. D., author of The Eternal Sacrifice with other Dis- 
courses, reviewed, 780. 

Gott, John, D. D., author of the Parish Priest of the Town, reviewed, 635. 

Granger, Mary Ethel, author of Peace, a Thankgiving after Holy Communion, re- 
viewed, 634- 

Granville, C., author of Sir Hector’s Watch, reviewed, 633. 

Gratacap, L. F., A. M., author of Philosophy of Ritual, reviewed, 377. 

Greek Criticism—Reply to author of Talks with Socrates, 126-128. 

Green, Thomas Hill, author of Prolegomena to Ethics, reviewed, 445. 
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Haggard. H. Rider, of Allan Quartermain, reviewed, 507. 

Hall, E. V., author of Behold, I Bring you Glad Tidings, reviewed, 778. 

Hall, J. G., Jr., aathor of critique on A History of the Papacy during the period of 
the Reformation, 159. 

Harrison. Hall, M. A., author of critique on Patrick Henry, 743. 

Hassen Kamp, von Dr, R., author of Geschichte Irlands von der Reformation bis 
zu seiner Union mit England, reviewed, 383. 

Hatch, Edwin, A. M., author of the Organisation of the Early Christian Churches, 
reviewed, 219. 

Hauck, A., author of Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, reviewed, 253. 

Haweis, H. R., M. A., author of Curist and Christianity, reviewed, 116. 

Henry, Patrick, 743—Extract from Wirt’s work on Henry's eloquence, 744—Prof. 
Tyler’s qualifications as an historian, 745—birth and early training. 746—admis- 
sion to the Bar, 748—his Resolution on the Stamp Act, 749—famous oration, 
750—attitude toward the Federal Constitution, 751—closing scenes in his life, 
752—children by his two wives, 753. 
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Heyse, Paul, author of Der Roman der Stiftsdame, reviewed, 251. 

Historical Record, Domestic: The Church Congress, 783—Foreign: The En- 
glish Church Congress, 788. 

History. Illustrated Notes on English Church History, 98—Collections of the 
Hugenot Society of America, 1o1—Annals of the Church, 103—Historical 
Sketches of New Mexico, 103—A History of Modern Europe from the Cap- 
ture of Constantinople by the Turks to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878, 105—Frag- 
mentary Records of Jesus of Nazareth: From the letters of a Contemporary, 
247—-W. Pirkheimer’s Hellung zur Reformation, 256—Kirchengeschichte Deutsch- 
lands, 254—Geschichte Irlands von der Reformation bis zu seiner Union mit En- 
gland, 383—Historic Towns: Oxford, 505—The Church and the Roman Em 
pire, 5055—The Campaign of the Cataracts, 628—Manchester, 628—Athos, the 
Mountain of the Monks, 628—The Moors in Spain, 629—The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury: A history of the Times of Queen Victoria, 629—Cameos from English 
History, 629—Epochs of Modern History, 630—-American Commonwealths, 769 

Hogard, Caroline, author of Memoirs of the Rev. J. Lewis Diman, D. D,, re- 
viewed, 772. 

Holland H. S., M. A,, author of Creed and Character, reviewed, 119. 

Hopkins, Ellice, author of the White Cross Movement, 12. 

Hopkins, John Henry, D, D., author of critique on The Vine out of Egypt, 731. 

Hoppins, ]. M., D. D., author of critique on Principles of Art, 257. 

Hughes, Thomas, author of James Fraser, second Bishop of Manchester. A Me- 
moir, reviewed, 94. 
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Intention, Some Right Uses of the Doctrine of, 146—The word is better than its 
associations; 146—application of the true principle, 147—in the case of a layman 
148—in the case of a Priest, 149—Donatist teaching, 150—Anglican view in 
Article XXVI., 151—Roman doctrine, 151—plea for true views of Intention, 
153 sincerity, a needed element in a Priest, 155—A Priest's temptations, 157. 
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Japan, Mission work in, 552—The destiny of the Christian faith, 553—effect of the 
Revolution of 1868, 554—intellectual revolution, 555—removal of prejudice 
against Christianity, 556—influence of the message from the German Court, 557 
—Missionary agencies, 558—future of Romanism, and of the Russo Greek 
mission, 559—affinity of Anglicanism and Protestantism, 560—spirit of unity in 
Protestant mission work, 561—need of trained men, 562. 

Johnson, Boswell’s life of, 513—Johnson's personality predominant, 515—literary 
judgment, 516—manner of speech, 517—distinctive quality of Latinity, 518—a 
lion of the London world, 51g—editing Shakespeare, 520—criticism on the 
Plays, 522—contemporary opinion of Johnson, 523—opinions on subjects in gen 
eral, 524. 

Johnston, J. O., M. A., translator of three Anti-Pelagian Treatises of St. Augus- 
tine, reviewed, 247. 

Jones. James, S._]., author of Dishonest Criticism, reviewed, 633. 


K 

Kaufman, Von L., author of Albrecht Diirer, reviewed, 384. 

Keane, J. F., author of Three Years of a Wanderer’s Life, reviewed, 631, 

Kellner, M. Lindsay, author of Satan : an Old Testament Study, 742. 

Kershaw, John, author of The Issue in South Carolina, 385. 

Kingsley, Charles, author of from Death to Life, reviewed, 121—True words for 
Brave Men, reviewed, 634. 

Kirkus, William, M. A., L, L. B., author of Religion a Revelation and a Rule of 
Life, reviewed, 376. 


Knox-Little, W. _/]., author of The Broken Vow, reviewed, 774. 
Koch, A., author of Prince Alexander of Battenberg, reviewed, 628, 
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_L 
Lane, C. Arthur, author of Illustrated Notes on English Church History, reviewed, 
98. 
Literature [General]. Chance and Luck, 640—Letters from a Mourning City, 640 


—American Literature, 640. 
Lodge, Richard, M. A., author of a History of Modern Europe from the Capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks tothe Treaty of Berlin, 1818, reviewed, 105. 
Lowndes, Arthur, M. A., author of Article in THE CHURCH REviEw, April, 1887, 
reviewed, 283—author of the Voice of the Church of England on Episcopal Ordi- 
nation and the Scottish Kirk, 296, 429, 563. 


M 


Mackensie, Mr., author of the Nineteenth Century: A History of the Times of 
Queen Victoria, reviewed, 629. 

McCosh, James, D. D., LL. D., Litt. D., author of Realistic Philosophy defended 
in a Philosophic Series, reviewed, 374. 

Moberly, C. E., M. A., author of Epochs of Modery History, reviewed, 630, 

Morgin, Appleton, Esg., author of Shakespearian English and the Prayer Book, 270 
—Boswell's Life of Johnson, 513 —A Critic criticised 793. 

Moses, R. G., author of Concerning Charity organisation and Pauperism, 546. 

Mulhall Michael, author of Fifty years National Progress, reviewed, 247. 

Munger, Theodore, author of the Appeal to Life, reviewed, 636. 

Muntha, Alex., author of Letters from a mourning City, reviewed, 640, 

Music (Christmas), Twenty-five Carols for Men's voices, 776—Christmas Carols Old 
and New, 777—Four Hymns for Christmas, 777—Carols for Christmastide, 777 — 
The Holy Vision, 777—Sing, oh Daughter of Zion, 7783—The Angel Gabriel was 
sent from Gop, 778—Behold, I Bring you Glad Tidings, 778—O, sing To Gop, 
778—Christmas Eve, 7783—The Christmas Book of Little Songs for Young 
Singers, 778—-Come, Let us be Merry, 778. 

McKim, Randolph, H., D. D., author of Bread in the Desert, and other Sermons, 
reviewed, I14. 

Miscellaneous, The Official Year Book of the Church of England, 125—Fifty years 
National Progress, 247—The First Nine Years of the Bank of England, 248— 
Preliminary Re of the Commission appointed by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to investigate Modern Spiritualism in accordance with the request of the 
late Henry Seybert, 378—The Paradox of Spiritualism, 773. 


N 


Nelson, C. K., D. D., author of Critique on The Organisation of the Early Chris- 
tian Churches, 219. 

Nelson, Kinloch, D. D, author of the Church and the Kirk of Scotland. 283— 
author of article in February Number of the Church Review, 1887, reviewed, 296. 

Newton, R. Heber, author of Social Studies, reviewed, 106. 

Newton, William Wilberforce, author of The Vine out of Egypt, reviewed, 731. 

Neurath, Wilhelm, author of Das Rect auf Arbeit und das Suttliche in der Volks— 
wirtschaft, reviewed, 253. 

Northcote, Sir Stafford, author of Lectures and Essays, reviewed, 509. 

Notes and Comments. Christ on Calvary, 799. 

Norton, Charles Eliot, editor of Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle, reviewed, 97— 
Correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle, reviewed, 504—Carlyle’s Remin- 
iscences, reviewed, 627. 

Nova Scotia, The First Bishop of, 5g—satirical pamphlet against the Church, 60— 
patriotic Churchmen in the South, 61—Attitude of the Clergy in New York, 64— 
the Inglis letter of Oct. 31. 1776, 65—Chap. III., election of Mr. Inglis to the 
Rectorship of Trinity Church, 202—the Inglis letter to the Secretary of the 
Venerable Society, 203—letter of Nov. 26, 1778, 204—Iletter of May 20, 1782, 
208—letter of May, 21. 1783, to Rev. William White, 209—letter of June 9, 210 
—letter of Oct. 22, 212—document of Rev. Dr. Inglis’ resignation, 218—Chap. 
IV., letter from England to the Rev. Mr, White, 343—Consecration to the See 
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of Nova Scotia, 347—letter of August 7, 1788, to Rev. Mr. White, 348—Ietter 
of May, 6, 1789, to Bishop White, 351—First British Colonial College, 353— 
letter of Sept. 29, 1789, to Bishop White, 354—letter of June 13, 1796, 35—the 
last letter extant to Bishop White, 359. 


oO 


Olga (Princess), author of Radna, or the Great Conspiracy of 1881, reviewed, 632. 

Oliphant, Lawrence, author of Episodes in a Life of Adventure ; or Moss from a 
Rolling Stone, reviewed, 505. 

Oliphant, Mrs., author of The Son of His Father, reviewed, 633. 

Open Letters. A critic criticised, 793. 


P 


Paget, Francis, D, D., author of Faculties and Difficulties for Belief and Disbelief, 
reviewed, 635. 

Papacy (The) During the Reformation, The History of, 159—facts of Medieval 
history against the Papal system, 159—the Restoration, 161—Pontificate of Paul 
II., 161—rise of Moravianism, 162—its position on Episcopacy, 163—theological 
controversy under pontificate of Sixtus IV. 164 description of Savonarola, 165— 
Pontificate of Alexander, VI., 166—fate of Fra Girolamo, 168—character and 
reputation of the Borgias, 16g—Author’s opinion on Pope Alexander, 171—Ponti- 
ficate of Julius II., 172—the Pope's Campaigns, 173—schism in the College of 
Cardinals, 173—The Art revival, 174—Pontificate of Leo X., 175—Reform 
sentiment in the Fifth Lateran Council, 176—The Concordat of 1516, 177— 
analysis of Papal claims, 177. 

Parker, Jane Marsh, author of Lady Paula, 715. 

Pater, Walter, author of Imaginary Portraits, reviewed, 626. 

Paula (Lady), 175—S. Athanasius’ flight to Rome, 715—status of the Patrician 
wémen, 716—ringing words of the Monks, 717—conversion of the Roman 
matrons, 718—S. Jerome at Marcella’s palace, 719—conversion of Lady Paula, 
723—the tongue of slander, 722—pilgrimage of Lady Paula, 723—Cave of the 
Blessed Nativity, 724—Monastic foundation at Bethlehem, 725—production of 
the Vulgate, 726—death of Lady Paula, 727——-death of S. Jerome, 728—moralis- 
ation on the character of Lady Paula, 729—sacking of Rome by the barbarians, 
730. 

Peard, F. W., author of Madame’s Granddaughter, reviewed, 632. 

Perks, J. H., author of From Heather Hills, reviewed, 248, 

Perry, Calbraith B., M. A., author of Methods of Work among the Colored People, 


41. 

Perry, William Stevens, D. D., LL. D., author of the First Bishop of Novia Scotia, 
59-202-343; The Life, Times and Correspondence of William White, D. D., 
First Bishop of Pennsylvania, 50-179-320-459-59I-755. 

Phelps, . W. W., author of Annals of the Church of CHRIsT, reviewed, 193. 

Phelps, Elisabeth Stuart, author of Jack the Fisherman, reviewed, 773—The Gates 
Between, reviewed, 773. 

Phillimore, Catherine Mary, author of All is Lost save Honor, reviewed, 632. 

Philosophy, Modern, 31—telation of philosophy to the spirit of the age, 32—philo- 
sophical systems, 33—Platonic, 34—scholastic, 36—the Humanists of the Ren- 
aissance, 37—systems of Bacon and Descartes, 39—Descartes’ maxim, 40. 

Philosophy. Realistic Philosophy defended in a Philosophic Series, 374. 

Pitre, Giuseppe, joint author of the Folk-Songs of Italy, reviewed, 249. 

Poetry. The Folk-Songs of Italy, 249—Colonial Ballads, Sonnets and other 
Verses, 374—The Banquet of Dante Alighien, 507—The Unseen King and 
other Verses, 776—Early and Late Poems of Alice and Phoebe Cary, 776. 

Political Science. The Labor Movement in America, 108. 

Poole, S. L., B. A. M, R. A. S., author of the Moors in Spain, reviewed, 629. 

Portig, G., author of Zur Geschichte des Gottesideales in der bildenden Kunst, 
reviewed, 253. 

Preston, Margaret J., author of Colonial Ballads, Sonnets and other Verses, 


reviewed, 374. 
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Prince, L. Bradford, author of Historical Sketches of New Mexico, reviewed, 103— 
author of The American Church Building Fund Commission, 413. 
Procter, R. A., author of Chance and Luck, reviewed, 640. 


R 


Reade, Charles and Compton, joint authors of Memoir of Charles Reade, D. C. L. 
Dramatist, Novelist, Journalist, reviewed, 503. 

Recent Past (The) from a Southern Standpoint, 1—The Constitution a compromise, 
2—Conflict of ideas between North and South, 3—The Author's purpose in 
writing the book, 5—range of subject-matter, 6—the author on skepticism, 
rationalism, and scientisim, 8—Church Reunion, 9 —-reception of the Work in 
the North, 10, 

Reeves, John, author of the Rothschilds: The Financial Rulers of Nations, 
reviewed, 626. 

Reid, Elisabeth Jameson, author of Judge Richard Reid, reviewed, 93. 

Removal ( The) of Bishops by Mary and Elisabeth, 16—Queen Mary's action against 
the Edwardine Bishops, 17—Cranmer, 18—withdrawal of Bishops to the Conti- 
nent, 19— Marriage a cause of complaint, 21—incidents of the last days of Cran- 
mer, Ridley, Latimer, 22-23—illegality of deposition. 24—s¢atus of the Sees at 
Queen Elisabeth's accession, 25—conduct of the Marian Bishops, 26—hopes of 
reconciliation, 27—policy of leniency, 28—Roman charges against Elisabethan 
Bishops, 29—absence of any rival Episcopate, 30. 

Reuter, A., author of Augustinische Studien, reviewed, 512. 

Revelation, Some Limit to the Possibility of, 526 the first limitation, 527—simple 
and compound ideas, 528—Locke’s theory, 529—illustration from science of 
Chemistry, 530—innate ideas, 531—application to spiritual realities, 532—Gop 
not cognisable by the senses, 533-—practical cautions, 535—the Eucharistic Pres- 
ence, 536—nature of knowledge of natural objects, 537—second limitation, 538— 
Revelation beginning in the infancy of the human race, 540—practical results of 
the discussion, 542—necessity of caution in doctrinal statements, 543—danger of 
liberal tendency of mind, 545. 

Riley, A., M. A., F. R. G. S., author of Athos, the Mountain of the Monks, 
reviewed, 628. 

Roberts, Ellis H., author of American Commonwealths, reviewed, 769. 

Row, C. A., M. A., author of a Manual of Christian Evidences, reviewed, 124— 
Future Retribution, viewed in the Light of Reason and Revelation, reviewed, 
246. 

Ss 

Saintsburg, George, author of Manchester, reviewed, 628. 

Saunders, Von Daniel, author of Firs deutische Haus. Bliietenese aus der Bibel 
und den Mustergiiltiegn und rémischen Schriftstellern, reviewed, 379. 

Satan; An Old Testament Study, 736—primitive ideas of the Devil, 736—early 
Hebrew conception, 737—changed idea of the source of evil, 738—influence of 
Oriental dualism, 739—recapitulated statement of the Jewish idea, 741. 

Sayer, Elisabeth Price, translator of the Banquet of Dante Alighien reviewed, 507. 

Shinn, George W., D. D., author of Some Right Uses of the Doctrine of Inten- 
tion, 146. 

Skeat, W. Litt. D., L.L. D., author of Principle of English Etymology, review- 
ed, 508. 

Smith, R. Payne, D, D., author of Daniel, I.-I1V., reviewed, 639. 

Smith, Richard Travers, D. D., author of Man's Knowledge of Man and Gop, 
reviewed, I15. 

Snively, W. H., D. D., author of Aesthetics in Worship, reviewed, 375. 

Strong, Josiah, D, D., author of Our Country: Its Possible Future and its Present 
Crisis, reviewed, 578. 

Social Science—Social Studies, 106—Das Recht auf Arbeit und das Littliche in der 
Volkswirtchaft, 253—Das Armenwesen in 77, stardten und in einigen Landar 
menverbaenden, 254—Court Life in Egypt, 509g—Lectures and Essays, 509. 

South Carolina, Statement of the Cause which led to the witharawal of the Deputies 
Jrom the late Diocesan Convention of, reviewed, 385. 

South Carolina, The Jssue in, 385—statement as to the application of S. Mark’s 
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Church, 386—the question of admitting Saltus to Holy Orders, 387—the S. 
Philip’s idea, 389—the Sewanee Conference, 390—€lergymen ex officio members 
of the Convention, 392—-question of due organisation considered, 393—action of 
Bishop, 397—history in pamphlet, of Convention of 1887, 398—resolution sent 
to seceders, 399—communication from seceders, 400—fourth alternative stated, 
401—question of a race Church, 402—question of contra mundum, 404—meaning 
of Art. VII., 407—the money test, 408—fundamental question before the 
Diocese, 411, 

South (The) University of, 641—meeting on Lookout Mountain, 642—original 
idea of the scope of the institution, 643—Professor Gildersleeve’s letter, 645— 
situation of Sewanee, 648—climatic conditions, 648—hygienic advantages, 651— 
act of establishment, 652—the ‘‘ Four Mile Law,” 656—General Johnston’s letter 
to Bishop Quintard, 658—tribute to the memory of Rev. C, C, Parsons, 660— 
Extract from the Vice Chancellor's Report, 662—progress of the University 
between 1868 and 1873, 664—impending ruin after the Panic, 666—new founda- 
tions, 667—Chapel and Convocation House, 670—statistics of results of the 
foundation at Sewanee, 671—proposed Schools of Law and Medicine, 673— 
Fairmount College, 677. 

Spalding, James Field, author of the Teaching and Influence of S, Augustine, 

“ reviewed, 123. 

Stainer, John, Doc. Mus., joint editor of Twenty-four Carols for Men’s voices, 
reviewed, 776—Christmas Carols, New and Old, reviewed, 777. 

Stedman, Edward Clarence, author of Victorian Poets, reviewed, 772. 

Strack, D. H., joint editor of Kurzgefasster Commentar, reviewed, 380. 

ystinggs 5 Macbride, D. D., author of Theistic Ethics, 445. 

Story, William W., author of Roba di Roma, reviewed, 91. 


T 


Theology. Messianic Prophecy, t10—Bread in the Desert and other Sermons, 
114—Man’s Knowledge of Man and Gop, 115—Curist and Christianity, 116— 
S. Austin and His Place in the History of Christian Thought, 117—Creed and 
Character, 119—From Death to Life, 121—The Teaching and Influence of 
S. Augustine, 123—A Manual of Christian Evidence, 124—Future Retribution 
viewed in the Light of Reason and Revelation, 246—Anti-Pelagian Treatises of 
S. Augustine, 247—Religion a Revelation and a Rule of Life, 376-—Social 
Aspects of Christianity, 510—Essays and Addresses, 510—Augustinische Stu- 
dien, 512—Solomon: His Life and Times, 633—Dishonest Criticism, 633— 
Before the Throne, 634—Peace: a Thanksgiving after Holy Communion, 634— 
True words for Brave Men, 634—Faculties and Difficulties for Belief and Dis- 
belief, 635—-The Parish Priest of the Town, 635—The Appeal to Life, 636— 
Apologetics : or, the Scientific Vindication of Christianity. 636—A Hand-book of 
Biblical Difficulties, or Reasonable Solutions of Perplexing Things in Sacred 
Scriptures, 638. 

Travel. Roba di Roma, 91—Due North, cr Glim of Scandinavia and Russia, 
92,—Griechische Fruehlingstage, 252—Episodes in a Life of Adventure, or Moss 
from a Rolling Stone, 505—An Unknown Country, 506—Three years of a wan- 
derer’s Life, 631—The New Chum in the Queensland Bush, 631. 

Tyler, Moses Coit, author of Patrick Henry, reviewed, 743. 

Tyng, Theodosius S., author of Mission Work in Japan, 552. 

Tyhwhitt, Walter, S. S., M. A., author of The New Chum in the Queensland 
Bush, reviewed, 631. 

Tuck, Robert, M. A., acthor of A Handbook of Biblical Difficulties, or Reasonable 
Solutions of Perplexing Things in Sacred Scriptures, reviewed, 638. 


U. 
Urwick, H. M., author of The Thorncliffes, reviewed, 632. 
V. 
Van Dyke, John C., author of Principles of Art, reviewed, 257. 


Vaughan, C. J., D. D., author of Lessons of the Cross and Passion. Words 
from the Cross. ‘The Keign of Sin. The Lorp’s Prayer, reviewed, 639. 
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Vine ( The) out of Egypt,731—Inadequacy of the author's idea of, 731—a _misstate- 
ment of fact, 732—the author on the High Churchman, 733—threat of Schism in 
case of change of Church name, 734—the author’s idea of ‘‘ Catholicity,” 735. 

Ww. 

Weatherly, Fred., author of the Holy Vision, reviewed, 777. 

Wetherall, Mabel, author of Two North-Countiy Maids, reviewed, 652. 

Westcott, Brooke Foss, D. D., D.C. L., author of Social Aspects of Christianity, re- 
viewed, 510. 

Whipple, Edwin Percy, author of American Literature, reviewed, 640. 

White Cross Movement (The), 12—misconception as to nature of the movement, 12 
—Objections answered, 13—Best practical methods, 14. 

White, William, D, D., (First Bishop of Pennsylvania), The Life, Times, and 
Correspondence of, 50—letter on death of his Father, 50—the Andrews’ letter, £1 
—Collapse of the College of Philadelphia, 53—pecuniary losses by the Revolution, 
57—Chap. IV., ecclesiastical independence of the Colonial Church, 179-- 7 he 
Case of the Episcopal Churches, considered, 180—provisional scheme of super- 
intendency, 182—theory of the derivation of the Episcopal order, 183—impression 
produced by the pamphlet, 184—Remonstrance from the clergy of Connecticut, 
185—statement in the Memoirs upon the letter, 186—the Inglis letter, 187—a 
further letter from Dr. Inglis, 188—the Duché letter, tg1—letter from Dr. Inglis 
on his departure from England, 193—letter from Dr. Beach, 198—two further 
letters from Dr. Beach to Rev. William White, 199-200—Chap. V., Erastian 
scheme of organisation, 326—the Smith letter, 321—text of ‘‘ Declaration ” sub- 
scribed by the clergy, 323—first appearance of Title ‘‘ Protestant Episcopal,’ 325 
—Conference in Philadelphia, 327—appointment of Standing Committee, 331— 
letter from Rev. Wm. Beach, 333—Reply from Samuel Parker and William 
White, 335-337—letter from William West, 338—Letter from David Griffith, 341 
—Chap. VI., First General Convention, 1734, 459—Prominent members ; Samuel 
Parker, 459—John Rutgers Marshall, 460—Samuel Provoest, 461—letter of 
Samuel Parker’s, 463—clerical letter from Massachusetts, 464—letter from clergy 
of Connecticut, 467—Report of Committee appointed by the Convention, 469— 
Statement in the A/emoirs as to the action of the Convention in New York, 47I1I— 
founding of the ‘‘ Episcopal Academy,” 473—the Wharton letter. 474--the 
Duché letter, 477—Iletter from Samuel Parker, 480—Chapter VII., Dr. Smith’s 
letter of January 26, 1785, 591—Mr. Duche’s letter of February 10, 1785. 593— 
Mr. Wharton’s letter of April 11, 1885, 595——-Dr. White's letter to Mr. Parker, 
597—invitation of Connecticut clergy to Dr. White, 599—the Chandler letter 
of Sept. 2, 1785, 600—Bishop Seabury’s letter to Dr. White, 605 —The Chandler 
letter prior to meeting of Convention, 606—Chapter VIII., Convening of Con- 
vention of 1785, 755—adoption of ‘fundamental principles,” 756—hostility 
toward Bishop Seabury, 757— Unchurchly feeling in the South, 758—adoption of 
Resolution relative to proposed Consecration of Bishops, 759—text of address to 
the English Prelates, 761—letter of Hon. John Adams, to Hon. John Jay, 756. 

Wilmer, Richard H. (Bishop of Alabama¥ author of The Recent Past from a 
Southern Standpoint, reviewed, 1. 

Wilson, ]. M., M. A., author of Essays and Addresses, reviewed; 510. 

Wilson, W. D., author of Some Limits to the Possibility of Revelation, 526. 

Wilson, W. Epiphanius, M, A., author of Modern Philosophy, 31. 

Witte, L., author of Das Leben D. Fr. aug, Gottgetreu, Tholuck, reviewed, 382. 

Woods, F H., B. C., Translator of Three Anti-Pelagian Treatises of S. Augustine, 
reviewed, 247. 

Wynne. F. R., A. M., author of Fragmentary Records of Jesus of Nazareth ; From 
the Letters of a Contemporary, reviewed, 247. 


Yy 
Yonge, Charlotte M., author of Cameos from English History, reviewed, 629. 
Z 


Zockler, D. D., joint editor of Kurzgefasster Commeniar, reviewed, 380. 
Zucker, Von, Dr., author of Direr's Stellung zur Reformation, reviewed, 384. 








